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the new 1961 Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia 


327 New Pages Added 
1,050 Articles Added, Rewritten, Revised 
2,109 Total New Pictures, Maps, Graphs and Drawings 









Subsonic speed 


BREAKING THE SOUND BARRIER 


At speed of sound 
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Air-Pressure Waves Sonic Barriers Grad 
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Airplane causes waves Airplane catches up with At supersonic speeds $ 
in air which move ahead waves of air which pile airplane leaves turbu- aed 
of it at speed of sound. up and form a wall. lent shock waves behind. sa | 
One of the 542 illustrations in Aerospace THE 
| OF | 
38 NEW ARTICLES IN AEROSPACE ALONE = 
Aerospace Airplane Flight Theory Aviation Navigation Grad 
Aerospace Careers Airplane History Aviation Regulation SNC 
Aerospace Fuels Airplane Instruments Balloon Tran 
Aerospace Industry Airplane Models Civil Air Patrol ENNE 
Aerospace Medicine Airplane Pilot and Crew Glider tales. 
Aerospace Research Airplane Power Plants Guided Missiles . 
and Development Airplane Propeller Helicopter 
Air Force, U.S. Airplane Safety Jet Propulsion T 
Air Force Academy Airports Parachute 
Airlines Air Traffic Control Rockets WH 
Airplane Autogiro Sailplane By § 
Airplane Airframe Aviation Space Travel Begu 
Airplane Flight Controls Aviation Meteorology Wind Tunnel 
LAR 
For Further Information Write te 
F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY ¢ 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. ¢ CHICAGO 10, ILL, Grad 
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THE ASTRONAUTS 


By Lovpon Warnwricut & THE 7 ASTRONAUTS, 
in conjunction with LIFE Magazine. The first book 
in which the astronauts describe their training in 
Project Mercury. Illustrated with photographs. 
Grades 5-H.S. March $2.99 


HOME IS A SPECIAL PLACE 

By Eva Knox Evans. Illustrated by MmLarp 
McGueEE. About joys and problems of family living. 
Grades 4-9. March $2.99 


GOLDEN ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY 

Supervised by Proressor RENE GuILuLot, Lycee 

Condorcet, Paris. Introduces child to French and 

lays groundwork for further study. Grades 2-4. 
April $3.99 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE BOOK 

OF NATURE WALKS 

By Ciara Hussone. Illustrated by MARJoRIE Hart- 

WELL. Fascinating introduction to wonders of nature. 

Grades 3-5. January $1.89 


SNOW QUEEN AND OTHER TALES 
Translated by Marre Pownsor. Illustrated by AprI- 


ENNE SeEcur. Enchanting collection of eleven fairy 
tales. Grades 2-4, February $3.99 





Two New Golden Beginning Readers 
WHERE’S WILLIE? 


By Seymour Rerr. Illustrated by Eric BLEeGvap. 
Beguiling story about blue-eyed kitten. Grades 1-2. 
February $1.49 


LARGE GROWLY BEAR 

By GerTrRuDE CrAMPTON. Illustrated by Joun P. 
Mitter. Tale of bear who can’t scare anybody. 
Grades 1-2, February $1.49 


Two New American Heritage 
Junior Library Titles 


TRAPPERS AND MOUNTAIN MEN 

Narrative by Evan Jones. Exciting saga of explorers 
and trappers who opened North American wilder- 
ness. Grades 5-Jr. H.S. April $3.79 
PIRATES OF THE CARIBBEAN 

Narrative by Hamitton Cocuran. Story of pirates 


who terrorized Spanish Main for over a century. 
Grades 5-Jr. H.S. April $3.79 









Two New Rutherford Montgomery 
Animal Adventure Books 
EL BLANCO 


Illustrated by Gioria STEVENS. Fast-moving story 
of beautiful wild white stallion. Grades 5-Jr. H.S. 


January $2.59 
COUGAR 
Illustrated by RoperT MAGNUSEN. Two young 
cougars grow from cubs to mighty hunters. Grades 
5-Jr. H.S. January $2.59 





The New 
GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES 


At last we have acceded to the persistent demand 
from schools and libraries for larger size and wider 
margins to the famous Golden Nature Guides. All 12 
of the Golden Nature Guides will be available only 
in Goldencraft Library Binding in the new large 
format. Each has been written by Dr. Herbert S. 
Zim, authority on science education, in collaboration 
with experts. Each is copiously illustrated in full 





color. Grades 5-H.S. Net Price $2.89 
WEATHER STARS 
ROCKS AND MINERALS FISHES 
ZOOLOGY TREES 
INSECTS MAMMALS 
BIRDS FLOWERS 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS SEASHORES 
The New 


GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


These factual books for young readers also go into 
a larger format. The Goldencraft price remains the 
same. Each of the easy-to-read, scholarly texts has 
been prepared under the supervision of Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim, editor of the popular Golden Nature Guides. 
Grades 4-Jr. H.S. Net Price $1.49 


INDIANS OF THE OLD WEST THE MOON 

BIRDS OF THE WORLD Te re Oe epenxine 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

THE SEA REPTILES AND 


PREHISTORIC ANIMALS HOW THEY LIVE 


ROCKS AND 
MATHEMATICS HOW THEY WERE FORMED 
SPACE FLIGHT ATOMS 
FISHES PLANETS 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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books for young people yaty 


by CORNELIAN 


Cornelia Meigs has a fine and matured 
sense of “the story” in history. Storytell- 
ing power, perfection of workmanship, 
exquisite description of scene and setting, 
and authentic illumination of historic 
events fuse with artistry making her books 
classics in historic fiction for young readers. 


WILLOW WHISTLE 


—a buffalo hunt in the pioneer West. 
8-12 $3.00 


THE COVERED BRIDGE 


—children save a bridge in the days of 
Ethan Allen. 10-14 $3.50 


THE DUTCH COLT 
—two children help William Penn in the 
Quaker days of Pennsylvania. 
10-14 $2.00 
FAIR WIND TO VIRGINIA 
—adventure in colonial Williamsburg. 
10-14 $2.75 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


HISTORY 


Pak 
Fes 


AS THE CROW FLIES 
—Zebulon Pike explores the Mississippi. 


12-14 $3.00 
MASTER SIMON’S GARDEN 


—an old Puritan garden influences three 
generations. 12-14 $3.25 


THE VANISHED ISLAND 


—1890: a young boy works aboard a 
Mississippi River Boat. 12-14 $3.00 


WIND IN THE CHIMNEY 


—-pioneer life in Pennsylvania during the 
American Revolution. 12-14 $3.50 


THE MOUNTED MESSENGER 
—The Pony Express. 14-16 $3.00 


and, for fall publication—1961 
THE RED HOUSE 


A new novel by Cornelia Meigs for readers 
8 to 12. 
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KK Britannica fills the spaces 
your book budget can’t! 


The 24 volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica 
are equivalent to a library of 1,000 books .. . 
yet they cost less than one-tenth as much. 
Britannica gives your students the knowledge 
and authority of world-recognized leaders in 
every field . . . yet its 38,000,000 words cost 
just $6.48 per million (much lower than the 
word cost of less comprehensive references). 

This latest revision of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is equivalent to the up-dating of 700 
regular reference books. No other reference set 
is as extensively and economically kept up-to- 
date for your students. 


An investment in Britannica — the referent 
standard of the world—is an investment in t 
best. Your students need and use Britanni 
more because it covers more high school sui 
jects more thoroughly than any other refere 
It is the most complete . . . the most authority 
tive .. . the most readable . . . the most useabl 
reference set you can provide your students. 
Britannica offers you an incomparable com 
bination of quality, quantity and econom 
Invest in the latest olttion of Encyclopaed 
Britannica — it is certainly your ~ bo 


budget bargain! 


“The reference standard of the world” 


HNCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNIC/ 


For information prepared especially for librarians, send a post card to John R. Rowe, 
Educational Director, Dept. 229-ED, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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National Conferences 


The conferences highlighted in this 
Calendar are those which are not li- 
brary sponsored but at which AASL 
is officially represented. 


Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
March 12-16, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Elizabeth Vogenthaler, local chairman. 
AASL has planned an associated meeting 
at which Dr. Doris F. Holmes, College of 
Education, Queens College, will speak on 
the topic “Teachers and Librarians Work 
Together To Enrich the Curriculum.” The 
address will be followed with discussion 
by a panel composed of Leila Doyle, Mrs. 
Ruth Hoffmeyer, Mary Frances McMan- 
us, Elinor Yungmeyer, and Mrs. Georgia 
Cole. 

ALA Publishing Department will exhibit. 
and consultant service will be provided 
by AASL. 

Department of Elementary 

School Principals 
March 17-22, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Rosemary Weber, local chairman. 
AASL will supply consultants in the ele- 
mentary school libraries center. 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 25-29, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 
Margaret Winger, local chairman. 
AASL has planned a _gre on “The 
Role of Library Materials in the Teaching 
of Science.” Illa Podendorf will be the 
speaker. Librarians on the panel will be 
Ray Erbes and Donna Sechrist. Eleanor 
Ahlers will preside. 

American Association of 

School Administrators 
March 25-28, 1961. 
sylvania. 

AASL is co-sponsoring a program en- 
titled “The Superintendent Evaluates His 
Library Services.” 

Independent Schools Education Board 
March 3-5, 1961. New York City. 

John Park, representative for AASL. 

Association for Childhood 

Education International 
April 2-7, 1961. Omaha, Nebraska. 
Helen Oeschger, local chairman. 


Philadelphia, Penn- 


Catholic Library Association 
April 4-6, 1961. St. Louis, Missouri. 
Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. 
ALA Publishnig Department will exhibit. 
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National Catholic Education Association 
April 4-7, 1961. Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Sister Jane Marie, local chairman. AASL 
will share the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion booth and provide consultants. 


National Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics 
April 5-8, 1961. Chicago, Illinois. 

Elinor Yungmeyer, observer. 

Department of Audio-visual Instruction 
April 24-28, 1961. Miami, Florida. 
Audrey Newman, local chairman. 
Elizabeth Williams will preside and Car- 
olyn Whitenack will speak at a session on 
“Implementation of the Instructional Ma- 
terials Concept.” 


National School Boards Association- 
May 4-6, 1961. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, local chair- 
man. AASL will have an exhibit in the 
commercial exhibit area. Eleanor Ahlers 
and Elizabeth Williams will present a 
program on the new school library stand- 
ards. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
May 21-24, 1961. Kansas City, Missouri. 
Marilyn Miller, local chairman. 


National Education Association 
June 25-30, 1961. Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Anne Voss, local chairman. 
AASL will present a department program 
and an author luncheon. 


OTHER CONFERENCES 

A conference on Audio-visual Serv- 
ice and the School Library Program 
will be offered by the School of Li- 
brary Service and Teachers College, 
Columbia University, June 27-29, 
1961. This is an important conference 
which those librarians interested in 
promoting the Instructional Materials 
Center concept will want to attend. 


Pre-Conference Institute for Public 
and School Librarians on THE 
ADULT AND THE CHILDREN’S 
WORLD; THE LIBRARY'S POTEN- 
TIAL FOR SERVICE, sponsored by 
Children’s Services Division and 
Young Adult Services Division of 
ALA and Western Reserve University, 
School of Library Science, Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-8, 
1961. 












Francoise 
° THE BIG RAIN 


As the little river rises in the big rain, 
Jeanne-Marie leads Grandmother and the 
animals to safety in this new and exciting 
adventure by Francoise. Illus. in 4 colors 
by the author. 


Ages 4-7 


Marion Renick 


¢ BOY AT BAT 


A small boy and his dog make their first 
plunge into the neighborhood baseball 
game, where they create World Series ex- 
citement and quite a few crises including 
firemen to the rescue before the day ends. 
A happy story with lively illustrations. 
Illus. in 4 colors by Paul Galdone. 


Ages 5-9 April $2.95 


Alice E. Goudey 


* THE DAY WE SAW 
THE SUN COME UP 


A beautiful picture book by the author and 
artist of Houses From THE SEA captures 
the child’s wonder and joy in the world 
around him. Illus. in 4 colors by Adrienne 
Adams. 

Ages 5-9 April $2.95 


® Scribner Durable Binding 


February: $2.95 



























Hildegard Woodward 


° THE HOUSE ON 
GRANDFATHER’S HILL 


This story of a house being built and the 
huge machines that help will delight boys 
and girls. Illus. in 4 colors by the author. 


Ages 5-9 February $2.95 


Harold L. Peterson 


° A HISTORY OF FIREARMS 


Fascinating, authoritative text and de- 
tailed drawings chart the development of 
the gun from its beginning to the present 
day. In 2 colors, illustrated by Daniel D. 
Feaser. 


Ages 10 and up May $3.50 








NOTE: We are reissuing in April PANUCK, Eskimo Sled Dog and ON ARCTIC ICE, 
written and illustrated in black and white by Frederick Machetanz. 





Ages 6-10 $2.50 each 
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GAYLORD 


Book 
Jacket 
Covers 





For the feel of quality 
that assures full book=life beauty 


MINIMUM INVENTORY OF ONLY 6 SIZES 
for any regular book from 7%” to 16” high. Made of 
uniform 1 ¥2-point Mylar* with white kraft paper liner, 
Gaylord Book Jacket Covers give all books that 
quality feel in a trim, neat fit. Adjusts easily, quickly, 
to conform to exact size of jacket. Smooth, flexible 
and easy to apply; packed 100 per size in handy 
Gaylord dispenser-type package for neat and eco- 
nomical inventory. 


A dozen different sizes — yet all Send for illustrated folder containing complet 
take just 1 size. Gaylord Book ri 3 9 pl ” 
Jacket Cover information. 


*Du Pont trademark for its polyester film. 


YEARS OF SERVICE 


1896-1961 


LIBRARY SUPLUES | Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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7™ GRADE 


6™ GRADE 
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4™ GRADE 


8™ GRADE 






The Encyclopaedia that’s designed 
to be 5 grades deep! 


Britannica Junior is designed especially to meet the needs 
of boys and girls at the elementary school level. No attempt 
is made to cover subjects beyond this level. All material is 
directed toward the special interests of elementary school 
children—content is as wide as a fourth grader’s curiosity, 
coverage deep enough for an eighth grader’s probing. 

Not only is each subject covered more thoroughly, but 
the vocabulary is kept simple. Each article is more easily 
understood — more —- to young minds. Large type, 
colorful illustrations, simple diagrams and short sentences 
are just a few of the features that make Britannica Junior 
the ideal encyclopaedia for elementary school children. 

And, of course, continuous revision keeps Britannica 
Junior up-to-date in current events and keeps it in step 
with new methods of teaching. 
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For free teaching aid, “Learning from 
Literature,”’ designed to teach the values 
of literature, write: John R. Rowe, Deft. 
406, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, 


Designed especially for unassisted use by elementary school children 
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Now that AASL is both a division 
of ALA and a department of NEA, 
what does this mean to the AASL 
membership as a whole? Is there 
tangible evidence that NEA affiliation 
has value for school librarians?  Al- 
ready there are specific instances of 
active cooperation, participation and 
joint activities that can be enumer- 
ated because of NEA departmental 
status. You, the members, deserve a 
progress report after the first six 
months of affiliation. 

As an NEA department AASL has 
benefited by: 


1. Representation at the Off Record 
conference of the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation. Elizabeth Hodges attended 
this meeting for AASL in January, at 
which time one topic under discussion 
was the censorship of school library 
materials. 


2. Representation at the National 
Conference on Federal Legislation at 
NEA in December. Cora Paul Bomar 
represented AASL. 


3. The privilege of submitting 
names of school librarians to be in- 
vited to attend the NEA Regional 
Conference on Instruction, in Tucson 
in April. 
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ALA-NEA— 
WHY NOT BOTH? 


ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
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4. Services of the Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, resulting in the 
use of releases of AASL activities for 
NEA periodicals. A picture of the 
AASL and DAVI Executive Secretar- 
ies in conference appeared in the 
NEA NEWS which is mailed every 
two weeks to more than 100,000 per- 
sons. 


5. An invitation for the President 
and Secretary to attend the meeting 
of NEA department officers in Wash- 
ington in May. 


6. Participation in the NEA annual 
conference in Atlantic City in June 
1961 by planning a departmental pro- 
gram, in addition to the usual AASL 
sponsored author luncheon and the 
program of the NEA-ALA Joint Com- 
mittee; departmental exhibit space at 
the conference; the AASL president’s 
picture in the conference program. 


7. Opportunity through the cooper- 
ation of the ALA Library Administra- 
tion Division to supply 5,000 copies 
of the leaflet “ A Rewarding Career Is 
Waiting for You —It’s in School Li- 
brarianship” to be sent in the packet 
of Teaching Career Month materials. 


8. Provision each month for space 
in the NEA Journal to list AASL pub- 


lications. 








9. An invitation to participate in 
the NEA archives program, in the col- 
lection of department publications in 
the NEA library, and in the display of 
free leaflets in the lobby of NEA 
headquarters. 


10. A page of information in the 
NEA Handbook about AASL as a de- 
partment. 


11. Closer participation in other de- 
partment programs (see Mrs. Georgia 
Cole’s article in the January issue of 
School Libraries). 


12. Attendance by the AASL Exe- 
cutive Secretary at semi-monthly 
luncheon meetings at NEA (when 
possible for her to be in Washington ). 


13. An invitation for the chairman 
of the AASL International Relations 
Committee to attend the meeting of 
the NEA International Relations 
Committee in Washington in April. 


14. The interest and assistance of 
Dr. Lyle Ashby, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, as liaison to represent 
AASL at NEA headquarters and to 
keep AASL informed. 


15. An opportunity to provide an 
entree for ALA as a whole and for 
other divisions to participate in the 
NEA program. 

The NEA Affiliation Committee of 
AASL, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Lillian Batchelor, has prepared a peti- 
tion, approved by the AASL Board, 
to be presented to the NEA Executive 
Board this spring. AASL is request- 
ing that NEA provide an office in the 
NEA building for AASL and that 
NEA pay the expenses for the main- 
tenance of the office and the salaries 
of a staff to consist of an Assistant 
Executive Secretary and a secretary. 
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In order to help substantiate this re- 
quest, a survey was made through the 
Executive Secretary’s office of the pro- 
fessional membership of school librar- 
ians. This questionnaire was sent to 
city, town and county school library 
supervisors. One hundred sixteen 
were returned, representing 2,258 full- 
time librarians and 318 part-time ones. 


Following is the summary: 

Members of both ALA and NEA 468 
Members of ALA, but not NEA 342 
Members of NEA, but not ALA 1,006 
Members of neither ALA nor NEA 555 


The high percentage of school li- 
brarians who belong to NEA justifies 
the request for an office at NEA head- 
quarters. It is distressing to the AASL 
Board, however, that the percentage 
of school librarians who belong to 
ALA, or to neither professional asso- 
ciation, is so small. There are approx- 
imately 5,500 school librarians who 
are members of AASL, but according 
to a recent USOE study there are 
nearly 30,000 librarians serving school 
districts in this country. 

It was pointed out by this writer in 
an article in the NASSP Bulletin, No- 
vember 1959, entitled “The School 
Librarian and Professional Affiliation” 
that school librarians have a dual role 
—that of teacher and of librarian — 
and that they should participate in 
both professional organizations, at the 
national, state and local levels. 

AASL is the third largest division 
among the twelve in ALA and it is 
growing at the rate of several hun- 
dred each year. Besides granting as 
large a program budget as possible, 
ALA gives many services to AASL as 
one of its divisions. They include 
salaries for an Executive Secretary, 

(Continued on Page 51) 
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Mathematics and the 
Senior High School Librarian 


by E. Kathryn Clark 


Until September 1960, Miss Clark was 
for a number of years a teacher of 
mathematics and head of the mathe- 
matics department at the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, a college pre- 
paratory public school for selected 
students. During the year 1954- 
55, she was on leave of absence on a 
Ford Foundation Fellowship. The 
years work was devoted to the con- 
sideration of the education of gifted 
students. It involved study and re- 
search, attendance at various profes- 
sional conferences, and wide travel 
throughout the United States. The 
available library resources and their 
utilization by gifted students particu- 
larly engaged Miss Clark’s attention 
as she visited the various schools since 
she considers the school library to be 
“an instructional and motivating force 
par excellence in the education of the 


gifted.”1. Miss Clark is now Vice 
Principal of the Frankford High 


School, Philadelphia. 


There has been a growing aware- 
ness of the need for curriculum en- 
richment and more intensive training 
in mathematics for the academically 
talented student. Witty has said: 

Perhaps the greatest single oppor- 

tunity for enrichment resides in the 

field of reading.’ 
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This applies in the teaching of 
mathematics as much as it does in 
any other field. 

Nevertheless, we find that teachers 
of mathematics make less use of the 
school library than do teachers in 
other academic fields. We should 
like to suppose that this is due in 
large measure to: (1) the dearth in 
many school libraries of appropriate 
resources in our field and, (2) the fact 
that library material in mathematics 
is of primary appeal and value to a 
minority group, the mathematically 
talented. 

The library can and should play an 
important role in motivating students 
talented in mathematics, and in pro- 
moting their intellectual development. 
To work effectively, build enthusiasm, 
and gain real satisfaction from their 
work, they need to be stimulated and 
challenged to work to capacity. The 
Secondary-School Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics stated in a 
report that “under informed guidance 
such pupils should be encouraged to 
read widely . . . to investigate signifi- 
cant topics which offer them chal- 
lenge”.* The school librarian can pro- 
vide the assistance in these respects 
which is so much needed by the 
mathematics teacher in working with 
such students. 


ll 











Members of Math Adventurers staff at work on library materials — Philadelphia High 
School for Girls. 


Photographed by Division of Audio-Visual and Museum Ed., School District of Philadelphia. 


We know the effectiveness of teach- 
ing is partially dependent upon the 
choice of appropriate methods of in- 
struction. The academically talented 
student is capable of achieving much 
through study, project work, and re- 
search along lines of special interest. 
Accordingly, classroom methods and 
techniques most popular and effective 
with such students often emphasize 
types of experiences which require 
the use of library resources. 


Techniques Stimulate 

Independent Search 
Supplementary assignments for in- 
dependent study and research are a 
common means of providing for ta- 
lented students. Such assignments 
may have been previously planned, 
but they may also arise spontaneous- 
ly in the course of classroom discus- 
sion. A chance remark, “But that is 
like taking time to argue about the 
number of angels which can dance on 
the point of a needle”, can lead to an 
investigation of the dialectic to which 
the teacher has referred. Considera- 
tion of division by zero suggests the 
illogical deductions which the opera- 
tion produces, and prompts the teach- 
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er to request the curious to search the 
library books for materials related to 
mathematical fallacies. The study of 
the structure of our number system 
invites consideration of other systems 
—in particular, the duo-decimal and 
the binary, which in turn suggests an 
assignment related to computers. The 
historical and philological background 
of mathematical words and terms are 
of concern to the able. The impossi- 
ble problems in Euclidean geometry, 
particularly the trisection of any 
angle, always offer a challenge. In 
connection with the study of extreme 
and mean ratio, the consideration of 
the Golden Section in art and nature 
has special appeal. Ratio in music 
and geometry in design may arouse 
the interest of these students. In con- 
nection with the study of the colline- 
arity of points and the concurrency of 
lines, mention of the nine-point circle 
will excite the curious. A more -de- 
tailed enumeration would incorpor- 
ate many topics related to such gen- 
eral areas as the lives of mathematic- 
ians, the history of mathematics, in- 
cluding the historical development of 
mathematical symbols, and modem 
and college level mathematics. In 
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assisting the student who has been 
assigned to delve and report his find- 
ings, the good school librarian is, shall 
we say, the answer to the teacher's 
prayer. 

What form do supplementary as- 
signments take, and who makes the 
assignments? Such assignments by 
mathematics teachers have included 
recreational reading, preparation of 
book reports, investigation of special 
topics, research work, and the writing 
of term papers. Students in honors 
classes may be assigned to prepare 
displays for mathematics bulletin 
boards and exhibit cases. Assign- 
ments are generally made by the in- 
dividual teacher; however supple- 
mentary assignments in mathematics 
may be made from time to time on a 
departmental basis. In the latter case, 
topics are assigned and a prepared list 
of suggested references available in 
the school library is provided. 

The seminar technique also has 
found to be effective in motivating 
and meeting the needs of talented 
students in mathematics. In such a 


teaching situation it is obvious that 
library reference material is needed. 
Areas of study range from the origin 
of numbers through the calculus, the 
application of mathematics in physics 
and the development of an apprecia- 
tion of the part played by abstract 
mathematics in modern physics. Some 
schools permit talented students to 
work ahead of their own rate, and 
accelerate through examination. —Li- 
brary textbook material is of particu- 
lar value in such a situation. It will 
enable the student to examine pre- 
sentations and methods of procedure 
in books other than his own, and thus 
help to develop a better understand- 
ing. The points of view expressed by 
the various authors help to clarify a 
student’s thinking and enable him to 
progress satisfactorily through the 
subject. Library textbook material 
can also function in the same way 
where independent study is not being 
undertaken. 


Library Provides Enrichment Sources 
What provisions are the schools 
making to help students who are 


Group of students working in library on a mathematics class project Fun with Conics — 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


Photographed by Division of Audio-Visual and Museum Ed., School District of Philadelphia. 
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working on supplementary assign- 
ments or who are otherwise engaged 
in independent study and research? 
In some schools, materials on loan 
from the school library are placed in 
the classroom for the use of students, 
in others, room committees are used 
at times to provide such material. In 
some schools special rooms are 
equiped with library materials in 
mathematics for the use of students 
doing supplementary reading and in- 
dependent research. Honor students 
are frequently given library passes on 
a semester basis, which permit them 
to go to the library at any time pro- 
vided their regular work has been 
completed. Students who have given 
evidence of understanding the work 
may be released from class to do re- 
search on special topics selected in 
conference with the teacher. 

A popular method of enriching the 
program for talented students in 
mathematics is the mathematics club. 
Mathematics teachers who serve as 
club sponsors and students who are 
members of these clubs generally util- 
lize the resources of the library to a 
greater extent than do other mathe- 
matics students-and teachers. It may 
be of interest to note in passing that 
the Mathematics Club at Garfield 
High School in Terre Haute, Indiana, 
has sponsored annual money-making 
projects, proceeds of which have been 
used in part to purchase books for the 
mathematics library.‘ 

Some schools have student publica- 
tions in mathematics. We at the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 
were so impressed by these journals 
that we began issuing our Math Ad- 
venturer in June of 1956. This bul- 
letin is an annual publication which 
contains articles, problem material, 
mathematical puzzles, and reviews of 
some of the mathematics books re- 
cently added to our school library. As 
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the examination of a copy will reveal, 
the girls do use library resources ex- 
tensively in preparing the bulletin. 

One of the greatest dangers in pro- 
viding enrichment material for aca- 
demically talented students is apt to 
lie in understanding “the capacity of 
youngsters to absorb challenging and 
difficult material.» Dr. George B. 
Thomas, Jr., of the mathematics de- 
partment of M.I.T. suggested to me 
that enrichment be provided for such 
students in the areas of the theory of 
numbers, applied mathematics, logic, 
game theory, and modern algebra. A 
group of mathematically talented stu- 
dents at Carnegie Institute suggested 
that high school students, in their sup- 
plementary reading, be exposed to 
modern algebra, logic, non-Euclidean 
geometry, the fourth dimension, and 
number theory. 

What books should a school library 
provide to meet adequately the needs 
of the academically talented mathe- 
matics students? The bibliography 
which follows uses recommendations 
made by individuals and information 
concerning library resources supplied 
by schools which were visited. Se- 
veral reputable bibliographic sources 
have also been examined, and our ex- 
perience at the High School for Girls 
utilized. The list does not include 
periodicals. I suggest, however, that 
you consider entering a subscription 
for The Mathematics Student Journal, 
published quarterly by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
if your school does not already sub- 
scribe. The minimum cost is $1.50 
per year for five copies of issue of this 
periodical, which contains interesting 
articles, thought provoking problems, 
book reviews, and a “department for 
future research workers.” 


Of course, having the library re- 
sources is not enough. Getting them 
widely used presents a real problem. 
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This is the joint responsibility, as I 
see it, of the librarian and the depart- 
ment head. Such devices as talks by 
the librarian to class groups concern- 
ing the material available, the distri- 
bution of suggested reading lists for 
the various courses, the lending of 
books for classroom use, and the pre- 
paration of book reviews by students 
for publication in the school paper or 
mathematics bulletin can all serve to 
call attention to the material available 
and arouse interest in its use. 

In closing, I should like to refer to 
the statement in the NEA Conference 
Report on the Academically Talented 
that “the library, either school or 
classroom, remains the primary source 
for mathematics teaching”,® and para- 
phrase my own statement in the ALA 
Bulletin three years ago: “The poten- 
tial contribution of the senior high 
school librarian to the enrichment of 
learning for the mathematically tal- 
ented is enormous, and the possibili- 
ties for real service are manifold”.* 
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Summer 
Program for 
School Libraries 


The summer of 1960 marked the 
thirteenth year that Florida school li- 
braries have played an increasingly 
important role in Florida’s Summer 
Educational Enrichment Program. 
This thirteen-year-old library program 
has much the same re lationship to the 
total summer offering as does the li- 
brary to the regular school programs. 
Since this is true, it will be as neces- 
sary to describe Florida’s Summer 
Educational Enrichment Program as 
to show the specifics of the summer 
library program. 

An important factor in the Florida 
school program, summer or winter, is 
the Minimum Foundation Program 
which basic minimum 
education to almost one million chil- 
dren of school age in approximately 
1550 schools. This program provides 
for leadership in state planning. An- 
other important factor in Florida edu- 
cation is the county system which en- 
compasses sixty-seven administrative 
units. Counties, in turn, provide 
leadership to schools as individual 
school programs of instruction are de- 


guarantees a 
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A pertinent item for current discussion. 
Florida’s pattern for the twelve month 
school pa the library’s role in this pro- 
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by Audrey Newman 


veloped. Thus the Summer Educa- 
tional Enrichment Program is a prod- 
uct of cooperative planning between 
the state, the county and the school. 


The State Plan 


What is Florida’s Summer Educa- 
tional Enrichment Program? Com- 
monly called the Summer Program, 
this eleventh and twelfth month op- 
portunity for children has been con- 
tinually growing and improving since 
its beginning in 1947 when it was en- 
acted by the Florida legislature as a 
part of the state’s Minimum Founda- 
tion Program for Schools. 

Though a small percent of the pro- 
gram is devoted to academic subjects 
and to remedial reading, the main 
purpose of the Summer Program is to 
provide educational enrichmnt experi- 
ences for children and young people 
of school age. Within this plan, 
school librarians frequently offer serv- 
ices to all academic and activity pro- 
grams within a school, and also pro- 
vide an enrichment program devel- 
oped by the library staff. When the 
Jibrarian has the proper training, her 
schedule is arranged to include, some- 
times, a class or two in remedial read- 
ing. Offerings depend on the size 
and design of the school activity. 
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Florida School Library Summer Programs 
foster variety, informality and a high level 
of interest. 


During the summer, more than 
65% of Florida’s school children and 
young people voluntarily return to 
school in order to participate in the 
varied activities offered through this 
educational effort. The idea of the 
summer program is not new. Florida, 
however, is proud of the fact that it is 
the first state to provide such a pro- 
gram on a state-wide basis. 


The County Plan 


Florida’s state plan makes possible 
the employment of one teacher out of 
each eight during the summer months. 
School librarians are eligible for em- 
ployment. Whether or not they are 
added to the summer staff seems to 
depend on the size and type of sum- 
mer program to be offered and on the 
values placed on educational enrich- 
ment. 

Florida’s county units, as always, 
lend simplicity to administration. The 
sixty-seven county school boards for- 
mulate their own county-wide plans 
for making available to communities 
expensive school facilities and equip- 
ment which might otherwise be un- 
used during the summer. Increasingly 
parents and educators seem to feel 
that school libraries are service agen- 
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cies which should be _ available 


throughout the year. 


“On June 20 the 13th summer enrich- 
ment program will open for an antici- 
pated 24,000 students. The _partici- 
pants will be housed in over 50 centers 
around the county and be under the 
supervision of 166 teachers. All cen- 
ters will be open at 8:30 and will close 
at 4:30 each week-day from June 20 to 
July 29.” 

The foregoing statement, included 
in a detailed news release from one 
Florida county, provides a succinct 
description of a county-wide plan. 

No one pattern exists for a county 
program. Most counties provide a 
variety of offerings such as library op- 
portunities, music, arts and _ crafts, 
playground activities, swimming, sci- 
ence laboratory experiences, remedial 
reading and some academic courses. 


The School Plan 


Activities at a particular school cen- 
ter are sometimes determined at the 
county level and sometimes at the 
school level. Always, cooperation 
plays an important role in the design 
of a specific program at a school cen- 
ter. One Florida county reports sixty 
libraries open during the summer of 
1960 under the direction of trained 
school librarians. Significantly school 
principals in this county receive from 
their library supervisor a memoran- 
dum each year which encourages a 
library program and, at the same 
time, describes broad guidelines for 
specific school programs. Since the 
school librarians employed during the 
regular term also direct the summer 
programs, they have little difficulty in 
pooling ideas or in developing indi- 
vidual aspects of their programs. The 
memorandum which describes and 
encourages a school library program 
follows: 
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TO: All School Principals 
FROM: School Library Supervisor 
SUBJECT: Summer Library Program 


1. In making plans for the summer enrich- 
ment program we would like to encour- 
age the use of school libraries, particu- 
larly in areas where there is no public 
library service and where the public li- 
braries or branch libraries are too far 
from the community centers to make 
regular attendance practical. It is rec- 
ommended that all schools operating 
academic summer sessions plan to open 
their libraries. 

The program will run for a period of six 


7) 


weeks, beginning June 20 and ending 
July 29, 1960. 

3. In the past those programs have been 
more effective where the librarians have 


correlated their programs with other en- 
richment programs such as playground, 
music, art, shop and homemaking. 

4. The hours are from 8:15 a.m. to 12:15, 
and 1:15 p.m. to 5:15. Four hours per 
day (probably afternoons) should be 
devoted to a concentrated planned pro- 
gram offering a variety of activities such 


as movies, story hours, puppet shows, 
book clubs and recordings, in addition 
to circulation of books. The rest of the 


day the library should be open for circu- 
lation of books, but the librarian may 
work on materials and make plans for 
the next day’s program. 

5. A special junior high school corrective 
reading program will be offered as part 
of the library program. This will be 
offered in established junior high school 

Work in this program will be 

on a non-tuition, non-credit basis. Only 

teachers currently enrolled in the special 
course sponsored by the school system 
and the University will be eligible to 
teach. Eligibility on the part of students 
to participate will be determined prior 
to the enrollment for the summer session. 


centers. 


The Evaluation 

After thirteen years of experience 
with the Summer Library Program, 
Florida librarians continue to examine 
carefully their twelfth month activi- 
ties and to plan early for the sum- 
mers to come. Inescapable conclus- 
ions are that the summer library pro- 
gram is a part of the whole education- 
al effort; the library, summer or 
winter, exists as a service center and 
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This Florida pupil has access to his school 
librarian and the printed and audio-visual 
resources of his school library during the 
summer and the winter! 


as an agency tor enrichment in its 
own right; the twelfth month library 
program is the product of planning — 
and then more planning. 

The programs are well received. 
Teachers say having the library open 
during the summer takes the “dread” 
out of summer teaching. Children 
and young people seem to like the in- 
informality of the program and the 
loose organization which fosters varie- 
ty without requiring daily attendence. 

When one Tallahassee boy learned 
his school library was to be open this 
summer for the first time, he ex- 
claimed, “Oh boy! Here’s where I 
catch up on some reading I was dying 
to do all last year.” 

And here’s where hundreds of Flor- 
ida children and young people agree! 
Increasingly, Florida children and 
their parents, teachers and school ad- 
ministrators realize that school librar- 
ies are necessary for academic, per- 
sonal and cultural pursuits — summer 
and winter. 
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Struggle in 
Suburbia 


Upper Merion Township was large- 
ly a rural area, adjacent to Valley 
Forge Park when the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike was built, and was centered 
around the small community of King 
of Prussia, Pennsylvania. Its citizens 
had two schools, one including kinder- 
garten through twelfth grade, and the 


other, kindergarten through — sixth 
grade. They had a forward-looking 
school superintendent, a devoted 


teaching staff and a progressive ode 
cational philosophy. A school library? 

Oh, yes! And it provided for class- 
room collections on the elementary 
level, as well as for the junior-senior 
high school. 

Then the Schuylkill Expressway 
was built, and the center of Phila- 
delphia became a matter of twenty 
minutes’ drive. New housing devel- 
opments arose overnight. People 
moved into them. And _ children! 
Every family had at least two, or so 
it seemed. A new school was built 
with twenty-five classrooms. Sixteen 
of these were immediately designated 
as elementary. Several years later 
another new school was erected, 
planned for kindergarten through the 
sixth grade. And still kindergartens 


Rosemary Weber, formerly Elemen- 
tary Library Supervisor, Upper Mer- 
ion Township School District, is now 
librarian of the Rowland and Wayne 
Schools, Wayne, Pa. 
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A rapidly growing suburb struggles to 
maintain library service in the elementary 
schools. The second in a series on the ele- 
mentary school library. 





by Rosemary Weber 


and even several first grades were 
housed in churches, Sunday School 
buildings and a_ once-abandoned 
schoolhouse. 

Two more elementary schools were 
built, a senior high school occupied 
the twenty-five room school prev ious- 
ly almost ‘all ele mentary, and a junior 
high school was or ganized in the old 
senior high school building. Now 
there is a new senior high school, and 
the elementary school children o¢- 
cupy five buildings with approximate- 
ly one hundred classrooms. 

During all this period of expansion, 
Upper Merion struggled to hold to its 
advanced ideas of education. Besides 
the classroom teaching staff there are, 
for the elementary level, a reading 
specialist; a part-time psychologist; 
music, art, foreign language and phy- 
sical education specialists; and an 
elementary librarian. 

Library Facilities Maintained 

Not having a public library in the 
community, the people have always 
been conscious of the need for school 
library facilities. When the work of 
the junior-senior high school librarian 
increased to the point where service 
to the elementary schools was impos- 
sible, the Mothers’ Club, a local ver- 
sion of the PTA, spurred on by an 
article in a national education maga- 
zine, collected the books available 
for the elementary children and or- 
ganized a library. This was in March 


1955. 
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This first Library Committee was a 
devoted group, but the limitations of 
volunteer help were soon recognized, 
and in September, 1956, a profession- 
al librarian was employed for the 
elementary schools. That September 
the librarian found 1450 books in the 

Gulph Road school library and also 
organized two new libraries for Can- 
dlebrook School and Swedeland 
School. 

The Swedeland Library collection 
was composed almost entirely of 
classroom collections, which were 
centralized, classified and catalogued, 
and made ready for the shelves. A 
small group of mothers helped the li- 
brarian with this work, and when the 
library was ready, they staffed the 
circulation desk so that the children 
could have access to it throughout 
the school day. The librarian was 
able to spend a day and a half in this 
school each week that first year. 

When a new cafeteria and all-pur- 
pose room unit was constructed, the 
former cafeteria was converted into 
the library. The room is very invit- 
ing and during the four years the 
Swedeland Library has been open, 
the classes have made good use of it. 
In September, 1959, this library had 
a total collection of 902 volumes, or 
approximately four books per child. 

Candlebrook School Library was 
located in a room originally desig- 

nated for storage space. This library 
was organized by the librarian, again 
with help from mothers, and opened 
in November of 1956 with a very 
small collection. After the first day 
of circulation, there was one book 
left on the shelf! However, the 
Mothers’ Club have given money for 
books in addition to School Board ap- 
propriations, and in September, 1959, 
the collection had 1114 books, an 
average of 2.2 books per child. Last 
year the librarian spent one day a 
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week at Candlebrook, and mothers 
staffed the circulation desk. The 
teachers encouraged the children to 
make good use of the library; the en- 
cyclopedias were in constant use, and 
the children did a great deal of other 
reference work. 

The Gulph Road library was one 
which required a great deal of at- 
tention from the librarian, although it 
was the one which had been set up 
by the mothers and was already 
functioning when the librarian ar- 
rived. Circulation and fine procedures 
which the mothers had set up were 
followed as far as possible, but the 
bulk of the professional work, which 
had been attempted by untrained 
workers, had to be re-done, a program 
which was carried out over a three 
year period. This library, housed in 
the room where the Board of Educa- 
tion met, proved inadequate in size. 
At the end of the librarian’s second 
year, this entire collection was moved 
intact to the new Roberts School, into 
a room planned as a library. This 
collection in September, 1959, included 
1671 books, an average of 3.3 books 
per pupil. The librarian spent one 
day a week in the library, and mothers 
again did the daily circulation work. 
This library was also used extensively 
for reference work. 

The Belmont School library was lo- 
cated in a new school exactly like the 
Roberts School. However, there was 
no basic book collection, such as that 
transferred to Roberts, and so a col- 
lection of only 670 books was avail- 
able the first year, an average of 1.4 
books per child. The librarian spent 
one day a week at Belmont, and 
mothers again staffed the library so 
that it was open each day. 

The librarian’s fifth day each week 
was spent doing necessary profession- 
al tasks. Beginning in November, 
1959, part-time clerical help was pro- 
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vided, and technical processes were 
speeded up. Several special projects 
were undertaken at the request of the 


Director of Elementary Education. 
An attempt was made to provide li- 
brary services to the children in each 
school on the librarian’s day in each 
school, but not on a regularly sche- 
duled basis. The librarian provided 
story-telling, book talks, library in- 
struction in all its phases, and individ- 
ual reading guidance, as requested. 
She also provided classroom collec- 
tions and unit bibliographies and 
worked with individual teachers and 
subject specialists. 

In September, 1960, a fifth elemen- 
tary school library was set up in the 
Gulph Road School which had re- 
verted to elementary use. This time 
a large double room was provided 
for the library quarters. At the same 
time, full-time clerical help was pro- 
vided for the librarian. 


to 
© 


Standards Guide to Future Planning 
Upper Merion feels that it has es- 
tablished a beginning program for the 
elementary school children in its ele- 
mentary libraries. However, these 
libraries do not meet the new stand- 
ards published by the American Li- 
brary Association. Obviously several 
more professional trained librarians 
are needed as well as additional cleri- 
cal assistance. Evaluative studies must 
be made in the light of the standards 
and the apparent current demands. 
For example, this school system be- 
lieves in the unit method of instruc- 
tion in the elementary grades and in 
working with each child on his own 
level of instruction. The lack of a 
generous supply of books in the var- 
ious library collections hampers the 
work of the teachers and children. 
More materials are needed to provide 
for the slow and the superior child, 
for pupil and teacher reference and 
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An enthralled first grade group during a story hour at the Ridge Elementary School 


Library, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


for the support of the individualized 
reading program. What would meet- 
ing the Standards on book collection 
mean to the instructional program? 
As matters now stand it is impos- 
sible to seat a class comfortably in 
any of the four elementary school li- 
braries because of lack of space. This 
means crowded conditions when an 
entire class comes to read, to browse, 
to do reference work or to receive li- 
brary instruction. When one class is 
in the library for story telling or the 
selection of books, even individual 
students from other classes cannot use 
the library. With no workroom space, 
the librarian or mothers working on 
book processing or mending must oc- 
cupy seats within the main reading 
room, thus taking even more space 
away from the children. Since no 
storage space is provided, supplies 
must stand on open shelves which 
should be used for books, and books 
not ready for the shelf must also oc- 
cupy open shelves. How would 
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meeting the standards for library 
quarters effect future service in the 
Upper Merion schools? 

What would be the advantage of 
having a professional librarian in 
each school? The librarian is an ex- 
pert on materials. She is able to 
suggest to teachers and specialists 
books and other materials to enrich 
classroom units. She can serve as an 
individual reading counselor for the 
children. All phases of library instruc- 
tion could be presented to the stu- 
dents. Such services, available at any 
time in each school, are important for 
a good elementary school library pro- 
gram. At present all this is being 
done on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 

These questions and many others 
are stimulating plans which, it is 
hoped, will bring Upper Merion closer 
to meeting the standards. There is 
nothing to lose and much to gain in 
providing the best in library service 
and Upper Merion is well on its way. 
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Junior High 
School Developmental 
Reading Program 


In public school education circles, 
each school patterns its reading pro- 
gram on the needs and demands of 
the school community, teachers, ad- 
ministrators and school officials, pay- 
ing due regard to the school board’s 
ability to pay for such programs. The 
child is naturally the first concern in 
planning a sound reading program. 
Furthermore throughout the school 
system, it is recognized as axiomatic 
that reading and reading guidance is 
an integral part of all teachers’ re- 
sponsibilities as educators. Thus, 
every teacher is a potential reading 
teacher and every student his con- 
cern. 


State Program 

This school was recently faced with 
the problem of setting up the reading 
program suggested by the state, “A 
planned program of instruction in 
reading skills, whether developmental 
or remedial, (should) be provided in 
grades seven and eight for all stu- 


Albert J. Miller was formerly librar- 
ian of the West Allegheny Junior 
High School, Imperial, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Campbell is reading supervisor 
in the same school. Mr. Miller is 
now librarian of the Butler Area 
Senior High School, Butler, Pa. 
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Demonstrating the cooperative efforts of the 
school librarian and the reading supervisor 
in a junior high school. 





by Albert J. Miller 
and Esther O. Campbell 


dents either in connection with Eng- 
lish or as a separate subject.”! 

The program is designed for the 
child with varying interests and abili- 
ties. It is based on what the Penn- 
sylvania State Curriculum Committee 
defines as “The Curriculum”. It “in- 
cludes all the planned opportunities 
for learning provided for the individ- 
ual under the direction, supervision, 
and guidance of the school. These 
elements include the interaction be- 
tween the pupil and staff personnel 
and the courses, subject matter, teach- 
ing methods, activities, and pupil ex- 
periences that are a part of the di- 
rection which the school gives to 
learning.” The program then is con- 
cerned with differences where chil- 
dren are grouped homogenously. This 
calls for flexible teaching methods, as 
well as enrichment for the more ad- 
vanced students. There are times 
when the program calls for group ac- 
tivity and other times when individual 
projects are encouraged through ac- 
tive research. Developmental reading 
for practical purposes differs from re- 
medial in that the entire group bene- 
fits according to each individual's 
needs and ability. The program is 
far from being an ideal situation and 
is probably quite typical of many 
overcrowded school systems today 
which are incorporating reading pro- 
grams because of a state mandate. 
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Basic Reading Plan 


The biggest problem was how so 
many students (about 400) could best 
be taught in order to receive a maxi- 
mum result in reading improvement. 
Through interviews and meetings it 
was decided to use the multi-level 
teaching plan of the Science Research 
Associates, although the reading ac- 
celerator and tachistoscopic services 
were also considered. The advantages 
are self evident. Each child may start 
where he is and go on working to 
better himself. He competes with no 
one, just his own past record. Large 
classes can be handled more easily, 
the reading materials are suited to 
this age group and stay on the inter- 
est le veel of the students, bei sing both 
timely and varied. There are 150 
lessons in the SRA Laboratory. Ac- 
tive listening and speed lessons are in- 
cluded which are valuable for what 
they are set up to do, as they continue 
to place emphasis on the importance 
of accuracy and comprehension. The 
disadvantages of the system are the 
dangers that come from the children’s 
tiring of it unless some varied pro- 
gram is used. There is also the need 
to watch for cheating and to show 
the futility of such practice. With the 
slower groups the SRA Elementary 
Laboratory is used. 


The Read Magazine* is used for 
pure enjoyment. This popular ma- 
gazine is arranged to meet the Junior 
High School interest level covering 
seasonable plays, crossword puzzles, 
jokes, cartoons and poems. About 
once a week Dr. Nila Smith’s work- 
book, Be a Better Reader* is used be- 
cause it specifically shows how to co- 
relate reading to the various content 
subjects such as science, arithmetic, 
geography and history. 


This year an enrichment program 
for the college-bound student was 
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also planned, using the library’s col- 
lections for this purpose. We feel that 
these plans will tend to make the stu- 
dent turn more often to reading for 
pleasure while increasing his word 
mastery, speed, comprehension and 
accuracy. 


The Role of the School Library 


In order to satisfy the needs and 
demands of the many students requir- 
ing library service, the library's role 
becomes a varied one. Students and 
teachers of junior high school require 
materials that are diverse, covering 
many dimensions and ramifications. 
Besides the concept of reading guid- 
ance the library functions as an in- 
structional materials center, with ex- 
hibits, pamphlets, filmstrips, prints 
and audio-visual aids. This concept 
is made clear at curriculum meetings 
as well as faculty meetings. The read- 
ing supervisor assists the librarian in 
the selection of materials to meet the 
desired objectives. The library is in 
a propitious position in this respect 
since both the teacher and librarian 
can give reading guidance coopera- 
tively in the process of running down 
a research project or problem. 

Another important role of the li- 
brary is to make generally available 
reading lists on many subjects. In 
connection with science and the space 
age the boys and girls helped to de- 
velop a booklist entitled New Worlds 
To Explore. Sub-headings included 
such popular topics as: The Atom 
World, The Living World of Man and 
Animal, The Space World, The Un- 
derwater World, The World of Elec- 
tricity. It is hoped that these efforts 


will stimulate creative imaginations 
and constructive thinking to the de- 
gree that the child is raised from a 
desultory level of reading to one of 
real purpose. 
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Complementary services by the 
bookmobile from the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh also aid in pro- 
grams and in providing materials by 
visiting the area once a week. When 
the school library resources are ex- 
hausted the bookmobile supplements 
the school collection. Especially 
helpful were the staff at Carnegie in 
providing books and materials for Na- 
tional Library Week. 

Because of the cooperation between 
librarian and teacher, community or- 
ganizations frequently invite them to 
speak together at meetings concern- 
ing the program. Here is a unique 
opportunity for parents to see the real 
value in teaching, learning and schol- 
arship. Parents are favorably im- 
pressed when they see the combined 
efforts of principal and teachers all 
working toward one common goal. At 
every speaking engagement materials 
are gathered from a library’s collec- 
tions and displayed with attractive, 
colorful signs. There is also an op- 
portunity for readers’ advisory work 
with parents. They, as well as the 
child, are encouraged to read in 
greater volume for enrichment, en- 
tertainment, educational and _ voca- 
tional advancement. It is here too 
that community citizens are informed 
that the most urgent need is for li- 
braries in the elementary school and 
that they should put their greatest 
effort into this program. 

Representative testing of eighth 
graders by the SRA diagnostic read- 
ing test has shown a consistent and 
high increase in reading growth ac- 
cording to the child’s own individual 
abilities. The results of having 
planned these reading opportunities 
for the adolescent and encouraging 
wise use of them have been gratify- 
ing. It is the feeling of parents and 
teachers that the program was planned 
carefully and that by training young 
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people in library and reading skills, 
they will be able to meet the future 
confidently. 
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STIMULATE INDEPENDENT READING B Oo Oo K y 
SUPPORT THE ELEMENTARY SOCIAL 


STUDIES AND SCIENCE CURRICULUM 


the Community 


® about MISS SUE, THE NURSE 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Ruth Shaw Radlaver Reading level 2nd grade 
An easy-to-read book about the care of patients 
in the children's ward at the hospital. 


e about FOOD AND WHERE IT COMES FROM 

$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 

Terry Shannon Reading level 3rd grade 

Tells where most of our basic foods come from 
and how they are processed. 


e about READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Terry Shannon Reading level 3rd grade 
All about how clothes are designed and made. 


Seience and Nature Concepts 


e ATOMS FOR JUNIOR $2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Les Landin Reading level 3rd grade 
A vital but complicated subject made clear with 
easy examples and original cartoons. 


e about THE BIGGEST SALMON 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Will Hayes Reading level 3rd grade 
The adventure of a Chinook Salmon on its trip 
to the sea and back. 
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about SILKWORMS AND SILK 

$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Sophie Wormser Reading level 3rd grade 
A third grade class learns first-hand about the 
production of silk. 


Indians of the Americas 


@® CHEROKEES $2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Marion Israel Reading level 3rd grade 
A book about the daily life and festivals of the 
Cherokees. 


® IROQUOIS $2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Irene Estep Reading level 3rd grade 
The home and community life of the highly 
civilized Iroquois. 


® NAVAHO LAND — TODAY AND YESTERDAY 

$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 

Solveig Paulson Russell Reading level 3rd grade 

The early life of the Navahos and life as it is 
lived on the reservation today. 


the Arts 


@ good times DRAWING LINES 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net* 
Ruth Shaw Radlaver Reading level 2nd grade 
A book about the fun of drawing lines—straight, 
curved and crooked. 


*Net to schools and libraries. Cloth bound, Side-sewn, Reinforced. Send for new colorful catalog. 
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JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE 
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Yesigned for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge is outstanding as2 
esource in the field of Social Studies, because it presents the information required by courses of study in 
chools across the country. Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set 
imultaneously as they explore different aspects of the same problem. Thus it is of practical use in the unit 


nethod of teaching. 


Yecause The Book of Knowledge has both an index and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in 
he teaching of index and reference skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills 
Sontinuously revised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and 


ibrary use throughout the elementary grades. 


TH E G RO LI ER SOCI ETY IN Rots The Grolier Building, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





SCIENCE 
No other children's encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to 
the child's level of comprehension. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Kr 
covers the curre 
mathematics than 
articles for the t 
information a 
measurement enr 


more thoroughly 
h to developmental 
lopedia. Helpful 
as well as stimulating 
history of numbers and 
1 the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION — 


From the structure and functions of the body to 
the use and care athletic equipment, 
The Book of Knowledge implements the whole 
health education and recreation program 

MUSIC AND ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating 
descriptions of musical compositions, The Book 
of Knowledge reinforces your music and 
art programs. 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program. 
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STUDY CITED 
Lumsdaine, A. A. and Glaser, Robert, Eds. 
Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning: A Source Book. N. E. A., De- 
partment of Audio-Visual 
1960. 724p. $7.50. 


Instruction, 


This book, the largest publication 
project ever undertaken by N.E.A., is 
an attempt by the profession most di- 
rectly concerned to bring together in 
one useable form the widely scattered 
literature of this new and fast-devel- 
oping subject. It represents an or- 
ganized compilation of Armed Serv- 
ices reports (mostly in hitherto un- 
published form), of selections from a 
few books, and of papers originally 
published in many diverse serials and 
monographs from the fields of educa- 
tion, business and industry. The edi- 
tors state their aim to have been to 
“provide both a comprehensive source 
document and a reasonably repre- 
sentative picture of past and current 
developments” in the field of self-in- 
structional devices (p. vi). This state- 
ment is later amplified by saying that 
the aim is “to provide a comprehen- 
sive reference source ... but not a 
systematic treatise on teaching ma- 
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chines and programmed learning”. 


(p. 1-2). As an anthology of “most of 
the basic publications” in this field, 
therefore, it is in effect a “state of the 
art” volume, presenting the status of 
research in the field from Dr. Pres- 
sey’s pioneering work in 1924 to the 
present date. Dr. Anna L. Hyer, Exe- 
cutive Secretary of DAVI, has stated 
to the reviewer that it is intended to 
issue two-year supplements to the 
present volume and to report current 
research regularly in Audio-Visual 
Communication, the Department's of- 
ficial journal. 


The book, in addition to the usual 
Preface, “Concluding Remarks”, and 
the like, is made up of five major sec- 
tions: I— Purpose and scope of this 
book; II — Pressey’s self-instructional 
test-scoring devices; III — Skinner's 
teaching machines and programming 
concepts; IV—Contributions from 
military and other sources; and V — 
Some recent work. For each of these 
major parts of the book the editors 
have provided a brief introduction 
that describes the general characteris- 
tics of each group of papers. Finally, 
in two Appendices the book provides 
abstracts of all known published pa- 
pers as of June, 1960 in this field (pp. 
575-690 ) and a complete bibliography 
of all the references cited in the book 
(pp. 691-719). The mere listing of 
page numbers should give some indi- 
cation of the scope of this publica- 
tion. 


No attempt will be made here to 
evaluate the specific content of the 
publication nor to abstract specific 
studies; rather, a few statements sel- 
ected from specific studies will be 
noted for their particular significance 
for librarians. Descriptions of the use 
of the teaching machines in specific 
academic institutions or in specific 
subject matter areas seems likely to 
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give the practicing librarian the best 
indication of their possible impact on 
the library program. One such is a 
description of “Use of the machines in 
teaching a general education course 
in human behavior” (p. 167-72). In 
this connection, reference is made to 
the use of lectures and outside read- 
ing, dealing with broader implica- 
tions of the subject, as a part of the 
total teaching program — thus reassur- 
ing the apprehensive librarian that 
teaching machines will not do away 
with traditional procedures. Another 
selection reports on the “Earlham Col- 
lege student self-instructional project” 
in which it is concluded that “If the 
work done on self-instruction devices 
is regarded as ‘independent study’ 
and the student is oriented toward 
his own responsibility to complete 
this work, a transition to greater em- 
phasis on other types of independent 
work in all areas of study may be 
involved.” (p. 421). 


Another study reports “An evalua- 
tion of textbooks in terms of learning 
principles” and gives an example of 
a programmed textbook, which will 
demonstrate to the reader exactly how 
a simple teaching machine works. 
(p. 439-42 ) 


One of the most provocative articles 
is “Christmas Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture: A review and preview” by Rob- 
ert Glaser, in which a typical school 
day is described, based on the specu- 
lations of Simon Ramo, a distinguished 
electronics engineer and designer of 
missiles. Ramo (and other writers in 
this volume) refers to the application 
of self-teaching in such diverse 
courses as laboratory aspects of sci- 
ence, elementary Russian, and _ intro- 
duction to music. This article em- 
phasizes the fact that the quality of 
programmed material determines the 
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success of a teaching machine and 
that at present “the machines outnum- 
ber the programs by a large factor”. 
However, even the available pro- 
grammed materials, based upon the 
present knowledge, “can scarcely fail 
to be an improvement over anachron- 
istic methods of teaching certain sub- 
jects by lecturing to large classes with 
little close control of student behavior 
in acquiring subject matter”. (p. 30). 


This is a book which every school 
librarian in a supervisory position and 
indeed, every forward looking school 
librarian, should read and_ ponder 
with a receptive mind. A letter to 
the writer from such a librarian on 
the west coast exhorts that “the school 
library profession had better get mov- 
ing into action and participate with 
the developers of the programming 
aspect”.* She reports a meeting of 
library directors in Contra Costa 
County, California, on this subject, at 
which the librarians listed the follow- 
ing possible uses for teaching ma- 
chines applied directly to the library: 
“From the library skills point of view, 
such a device would lend itself to 
teaching the Dewey Decimal system, 
the card catalog, the Readers’ Guide, 
parts of a book, bibliography prepara- 
tion; as a training method for staff 
members [it might be used to teach] 
card catalog filing rules, the Dewey 
Decimal system, catalog typing rules”. 


This is one of the newest opportun- 
ities for school libraries and it is 
hoped that school librarians will view 
it as an opportunity to be taken ad- 
vantage of, not as a challenge to be 
opposed, and will work with their col- 
leagues in education to fit it to their 
needs. 


*Thelma Clark Dahlin, Coordinator of Li- 
brary Services, Mt. Diablo’ Unified School 
District, Concord, California. 
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THE GREATEST EDITION YET ..OF THE MODER 


Year after year, each new edition of the Ency- 
clopedia Americana is recognized by librarians and 
teachers as the standard of accuracy, thoroughness 
and clarity. 

Now comes the 1961 edition which fittingly 
marks the AMERICANA’S 132nd year of growth. 
Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted 


in: the complete rewriting, revising and resetti 
of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striki 


design and considerably larger scale; more thi 


6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illust 
tions; 14% larger type for every one of its 59, 
articles ; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of 
30 volumes. 
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ERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


_Mhere never has been an AMERICANA—or in- E . 
ncyclopedia 
any encyclopedia—to equal this 1961 edition. The a 


marks a most impressive advance for the ency- 
edia that has won the unique distinction of 
tking with equal authority and equal clarity to THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


junior high school student and the most ad- A DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, W.¥. 
med scholar. 








Added 
Entries 


Professional Shelf 


& Audio-visual Instruction, Decem- 
ber 1960. This issue contains stimu- 
lating reading in the various articles 
dealing with activities of different 
kinds of instructional materials cen- 
ters. Don’t miss the editorial “Roses, 
Elephants, and IMC’s”, either. 


& Calhoun, R. T. “Why Not a Cen- 
tral Library in Elementary Schols?”, 
Elementary English, January 1961, 
pp 37-40. An eloquent statement by 
a teacher concerning need for elemen- 
tary school library programs. Photo- 
graphs accompanying the article il- 
lustrate various activities with chil- 
dren. 


®& Another boost for Standards For 
School Library Programs appears in 
Elementary English for December 
1960. Miriam Mathes has written a 
readable introduction to this publica- 
tion, stressing the immediate implica- 
tions for the elementary teacher 
(pp 516-520). In the same _ issue 
(pp 521-527) is an author-title-pub- 
lisher listing of recent easy books for 
first-grade readers by Dr. Patrick 
Graff, Ass’t Professor of Education, 
San Diego State College. 


& Church, John G. “Economical 
Hints for Building An Instructional 
Materials Center”, American School 
Board Journal, November 1960, p 32. 
After listing eight reasons for centrali- 
zation of materials, the author con- 
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cludes, “Centralization of . . 
ials and consequent better utilization 
of staff members can result in the im- 
proved administration of instructional 
materials needed for students today”. 


. mater- 


& Contemporary Issues In Elemen- 
tary Education (NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6), 1960. 
$.35. In this report by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators the school library is 
characterized as “an essential in a 
modern elementary school” (p 20) 
and emphasis is placed on the neces- 
sity for a full-time and professionally 
trained librarian to be in charge be- 
cause a “library without a librarian 
soon ceases to be a library”. (p 22). 


> Fritz, John. “Educational Tech- 
nology — Boon Or Bane?”, School Re- 
view, Autumn 1960, pp 294-307. The 
librarian responsible for the audio- 
visual program in his school will be 
interested in this analysis of the in- 
structional values inherent in _tele- 
vision, motion pictures and other de- 
vices that are employed in the teach- 
ing process. The author concludes 
that research is needed to determine 
accurately and adequately their func- 
tions and merits. 


® Moss, Margaret, ed. “You And 
Your School Library”, The Instructor, 
November 1960, pp75-95. Do not 
miss this second special supplement 
on school libraries, and that if you 
need more copies you will write to 
AASL headquarters for them. The 
question and answer section, cov- 
ering library philosophy as well as 
practical aspects of scheduling, work 
with teachers, books in classroms, 
children’s reading and the teaching of 
library skills is especially helpful for 
librarians working with those unfami- 
liar with elementary school libraries. 
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> Natural History, December 1960, 
pp4-7, 62-68. A really critical evalu- 
ation of thirty-nine children’s and 
young people’s science books by five 
specialists associated with the Ameri- 
can Museum. Pointed criticism is 
made of some titles regarded as stand- 
ard by school librarians. 
® Reid, Chandos. “The Instructional 
Materials Center — A Service Center 
For Teachers”, High School Journal, 
November 1960, pp59-65. The thirty 
hours needed to prepare one hour of 
television teaching includes the time 
of many specialists among whom is 
the librarian. The multiple services 
of a materials center for an entire 
school system with a staff who work 
with both elementary and high school 
teachers are discussed. 
P “Taylor, Kenneth I. “Instructional 
Materials Center”, Nation’s Schools, 
December 1960, pp45-50. The first 
of a series of articles on the expanded 
role of the school library as it com- 
bines printed and audiovisual mater- 
ials. Questions and brief answers 
provide an introduction to the philos- 
ophy of the Materials Center at West 
Leyden High School, its scope, pur- 
pose and administration. Numerous 
illustrations. Continued in the Janu- 
ary issue. 

x *« x 
* Have you seen the Special Supple- 
ments to the Congressional Quarterly? 
This material should be particularly 
helpful to high school librarians, 
teachers, and students. The 1960 sup- 
plements covered labor reforms, elec- 
tions and reviews of the records of 
Presidential candidates. The current 
supplements, Civil Rights Legislation 
($1.00) and Congress 1960 ($2.00) 
may be secured by writing Congres- 
sional Quarterly, 1156 Nineteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
* Hardgrove, C. E. The Elementary 
And Junior High School Mathematics 
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Library, 1960. $.35. 32p. 


* Schaaf, W. L. The High School 
Mathematics Library, 1960. $.40. 36p. 
Two selected, annotated bibliograph- 
ies of mathematics books available 
from the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6). The 
elementary and junior high list is 
broken into primary, intermediate, 
and junior high groupings. The high 
school list is classified under fifteen 
topics. Up-to-date and useful tool. 


* Putnam, E. A. and Frazier, R. P. 
State Curriculum Guides in Science, 
Mathematics And Modern Foreign 
Languages; A Bibliography (Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25) 1960. $.25. A real help for those 
wishing to secure recent curriculum 
guides in these three areas. 


* Wondering how to create interest 
in reading? See “Twenty-Five Ways 
To Spark Your Book Reports” by M. 
E. Wilson in the November, 1960 
Grade Teacher, p48. Pages 102-4 
carry Leah Serck’s outline of a library 
unit for kindergarteners to be used 
by the classroom teacher or the school 
librarian. There are some practical 
tips and interesting techniques in this 
article. 


Audio-Visually Speaking 


Frequently the emphasis placed on 
the instructional materials program 
centers around the use of commercial- 
ly produced aids to the exclusion of 
those very valuable tools which teach- 
ers and librarians (and students, too) 
can very well fashion themselves with 
a minimum of effort plus a moderate 
amount of “know-how”. The teach- 


ing tools constructed for specific pur- 
poses may be just the answer needed 
to supply the appropriate slide, tape, 
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transparency or opaque projector item 
for many occasions in library and 
classroom teaching. The two pamph- 
lets described below are inexpensive, 
attractive and provide easy-to-follow 
directions. 


e Dunavan, C. C. and Fantone, E. 
Teachers Make: Slides, Transparen- 
cies, Opaques, Tape Recordings. $.50. 
39p. Available from Audio-Visual 
Office, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Trenton, N.J. Aimed to help 
the teacher who recognizes the value 
of audio-visual materials “designed 
to do a specific teaching job under a 
specific set of circumstances”, this 
pamphlet shows how do-it-yourself 
methods can result in an efficient and 
interesting teaching tool. Two by two 
slides are first presented. Topics cov- 
ered include: (1) kinds; (2) equip- 
ment necessary to make slides by 
photographic means; (3) materials 
for photographic slides; (4) home pro- 
cessing; (5) work space; (6) taking 
pictures indoors; (7) copying; (8) 
original materials; (9) handmade 
slides; and (10) slides from polaroid 
transparencies. Each sub-section con- 
tains specific and simply stated di- 
rections. 

Standard lantern slides are con- 
sidered in terms of kinds, equipment, 
materials, techniques and general in- 
structions. Types of handmade slides 
discussed are: silhouette, cellophane, 
gelatine coated, photographic and 
combinations. The transparency is 
presented under the headings of meth- 
ods for handmade and photographic 
sheets, types and special suggestions. 

The use of the opaque projector is 
briefly suggested and directions for 
the preparation of Opaque materials 
for satisfactory use are given. 

The tape recorder is defined and 
ways of utilizing the instrument in 
classrooms are explored. Teaching 
with the tape recorder with varving 
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situations —large classes and small 
groups — is examined. The techniques 
for recording, copying a record, mix- 
ing, dubbing, recording from radio 
and television are outlined. Finally, 
a bibliography containing books, per- 
iodicals, and audio-visual devices re- 
lated to the topics conclude the pre- 
sentation. 


e Bowers, Kenneth L. The Opaque 
Projector. (Bridges For Ideas, Num- 
ber 10). Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Education, University of 
Texas, Austin 12. 1960. 42p. Con- 
tinuing the helpful series “Bridges For 
Ideas,” under the direction of E. F. 
Tiemann, the author presents basic 
information for the successful utili- 
zation of the opaque projector. Di- 
rections for the preparation of mater- 
ials are provided in easy-to-follow 
steps, but emphasis is placed on the 
fact that increased effectiveness “in 
the vital communication process will 
be encouraged if teachers explore 
new applications and new uses for 
this versatile tool for learning.” 

The necessary facilities for opaque 
projection — light control, viewing 
surfaces, seating angles and projection 
stands — are described. Methods for 
handling books, flat printed materials, 
three dimensional objects and other 
items are presented with accompany- 
ing illustrations. The advantages of 
the projector in copying materials are 
stated and applied to such teaching 
aids as flipcharts, posters, feltboards 
cutouts, hektograph process masters, 
chalkboard drawings, pounce patterns 
and templates. The care and mount- 
ing of materials is considered care- 
fully. Finally the employment of good 
general projection practices, supple- 
mented by some specialized techni- 
ques for the opaque projector, is de- 
veloped. Appended to the pamphlet 
is an excellent bibliography covering 
books, periodicals, bulletins and films. 
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SPRING MAGIC! 


Toad is back! 


performing horrendous deeds in 


MRS. COVERLET’S 


MAGICIANS, by Mary Nash 
who wrote about him and the other 
amazing Persever children in the 


tremendously popular 


While Mrs. Coverlet Was Away— 
the new one also illustrated by ty} 


Garrett Price. March 22. 10 up. $3.25 e. << ae 






Also Magical for Spring Reading from LITTLE, BROWN 


THE THREE-IN-ONE PRINCE 
By Elizabeth Johnson, author of 


The Little Knight. illustrated by Ronni Solbert. 


Feb, 8. 7-11. $2.75 


THE MAILBOX TRICK 

By Scott Corbett, author of The Lemonade 
Trick. IMlustrated by Paul Galdone. 

An Atlantic Book. Feb. 9, 8-12. $2.95 


WHAT IS FOR MY BIRTHDAY? 

By Isabel and Frederick Eberstadt. 
Drawings by Leonard Weisgard. Authors 
and illustrator of two earlier “Tuffy” books. 
Feb. 13. 4 up. $2.75 


JOEY GETS THE GOLF BUG 

By James W. Sherman. Drawings by 
Frank Nicholas. The fun of being a good 
golf caddy. March 6. 8-12. $2.95 


BOY OVERBOARD! 

By Capt. George H. Grant. Drawings by 
Peter Spier. True sea adventure. 

March 7. 10 up. $3.00 


WILD ANIMAL MAN 

By Damoo Dhotre, told to Richard Taplinger, 
co-author of Circus Doctor. 25 photos. 
March 21. 12 up. $3.50 

THE BIRTH OF A LINER 

By Walter Buehr. Drawings by the author. 
From dry dock to maiden voyage. 

March 22. 12 up. $3.00 

LITTLE LONE COYOTE 

By Wilma Pitchford Hays, with drawings by 
Wesley Dennis. Author and illustrator of 
The Little Horse that Raced a Train. 

April 3. 6-8. $2.75 

PATRICK HENRY, 

FIREBRAND OF THE REVOLUTION 

By Nardi Reeder Campion. Illustrated by 
Victor Mays. A great Virginian’s valiant life. 
April 5. 12 up. $3.75 

LOUIS AGASSIZ, 

ADVENTUROUS SCIENTIST 

By Louise Hall Tharp. Illustrated by 
Rafaello Busoni. An expert biographer 
re-creates a great naturalist. 

April 18. 12 up. $3.75 


THE WING. ON A FLEA. By Ed Emberley, with drawings throughout by the author. 
A book about shapes: triangles, rectangles, circles. April 20. 4 up. $2.95 


Ask your supplier to show them to you 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY + BOSTON 








News from 
the Hlales 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Mrs. 
Eula Mials has been appointed as the 
librarian whose time will be divided 
between the two elementary schools 
selected for demonstration library 
programs financed by a gift from an 
anonymous donor. The Action Com- 
mittee for D. C. School Libraries con- 
tinues to produce an excellent News- 
letter, and has carried on numerous 
other activities as well. Among them 
are the development of a summary of 
evaluations of encyclopedias which is 
available to those interested upon re- 
quest; the designation of a coordina- 
tor of D. C. library mothers; and, an 
arrangement for a retired librarian to 
act as telephone consultant for the 
library mothers. 

On Saturday mornings during the 
Spring semester a laboratory lecture 
course on “School Library Materials: 
Their Use in the Curriculum” will be 
offered at the District of Columbia 
Teachers College. Dorothy McGinniss 
will act as coordinator for the course. 


GEORGIA: A committee of the Chil- 
dren and Young Peoples Library Sec- 
tion of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation has prepared a suggested out- 
line of content in Library Education 
for which high school students would 
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be given academic credit. The pro- 
posed course includes individual and 
group instruction, preparation of spe- 
cial projects and laboratory work in 
the library. Criteria were set up for 
the high schools offering the Library 
Education courses, the selection of 
the students and the qualifications of 
the person directing the study. It 
was decided that a few schools would 
experiment with the work during the 
current school year and that the Com- 
mittee would further refine and add 
to the course framework before the 
school year 1961-62. The proposal 
that two courses be offered on an ex- 
perimental basis and that each course 
carry one-half unit of elective aca- 
demic credit was presented to the 
Georgia Accrediting Commission and 
was accepted by the Commission. 

A series of drive-in school library 
conferences were held during January 
and February, 1961. The purpose of 
these conferences was to bring to- 
gether school administrators, curricu- 
lum directors and librarians to discuss 
school library programs and problems 
and to make plans and recommenda- 
tions for improving school library 
services at the state and local levels. 
These conferences were sponsored by 
the Division of Instructional Materials 
and Library Service of the State De- 
partment of Education and were di- 
rected by the area representatives of 
the State Department of Education 
and the professional staff of the Di- 
vision. These meetings were limited 
to a few hours, but they should lead 
to a more intensive in-service training 
program at a later date. 


x* *«* * 


[LLINOIS: Wayne Howell has ac- 
cepted the position of Consultant in 
Instructional Materials, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
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Springfield. He will work with James 
Boula who serves in this capacity in 
the northern part of the state. Mr. 
Howell, formerly an instructor in the 
library science department of West- 
ern Illinois University, will have the 
southern half of the state as his ter- 
ritory. 


INDIANA: The regional meetings 
highlighting the Standards Implemen- 
tation program have been highly suc- 
cessful. Helpful to fifteen regional 
chairmen was the planning meeting 
held early in September at which time 
packets of material containing sug- 
gestions for programming, invitations, 
publicity, and committee organization 
were distributed. ISLA allowed each 
region $15.00 to cover expenses and 
copies of the Standards were available 
for sale. Some five hundred persons 
have attended the eleven meetings 
held to date. 

The December 1960 issue _ of 
Hoosier School Board Journal, edited 
by Margaret Griffin, Instructor of Li- 
brary Science at Indiana University, 
was devoted to school libraries. 


MONTANA: Mrs. Helen Micka, li- 
brarian at Corvallis High School re- 
ports that by making the needs of her 
school library known to the school 
board, her expenses were paid to at- 
tend the meeting of the Montana 
School Library Association in Great 
Falls last spring, and her library bud- 
get for a school of 145 was increased 
from $400 to $1,000 for 1960-61. Mrs. 
Micka is now making her library a 
true materials center to include audio- 
visual as well as printed materials. 
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TEXAS: Mattie Ruth Moore, super- 
visor of school libraries in Dallas, was 
elected Vice-President, President- 
Elect of the Southwestern Library 
Association for 1961-62 at the fall 
meeting. 

One of the 15 work group sessions 
at an Advisory Conference on Educa- 
tion for School Administrators, spon- 
sored by the Texas Education Agency 
in January, was directed to a discus- 
sion of the new Standards for School 
Library Programs. This session was 
held twice in order to enable as many 
administrators as possible to attend. 
Its purpose was to give key personnel 
throughout the state an opportunity 
to discuss and raise questions con- 
cerning: the new Standards developed 
by AASL; tentative State standards 
proposed for school library programs 
in Texas; and, the place of both Na- 
tional and State standards in improv- 
ing school library programs. Five per- 
tinent questions formed the basis for 
the two-hour discussion by Elenora 
Alexander, Director of School Librar- 
ies, Houston, Lois Garver, State School 
Library Consultant, and Alice Brooks 
McGuire, Librarian, Casis Elemen- 
tary School, Austin. Throughout the 
two meetings the audience raised fur- 
ther questions which resulted in a 
lively and interested “give and take”. 
The approximately 150 administrators 
attending voted to have a similar dis- 
cussion at the 1962 Conference. 





“MEMBERS NEEDED!” 

Have you done YOUR part 
to increase the membership in 
both ALA and NEA? 
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Reviews 


Fenwick, Sara Innis, ed. New Definitions 
of School-Library Service. University of 
Chicago, 1960. $3.75. 

It is most propitious as well as exciting 
that the papers presented before the Twen- 
ty-fourth Annual Conference of the Gradu- 
ate Library School of the University of 
Chicago have been published under the 
title: New Definitions of School-Library 
Service. Edited by Sara Innis Fenwick, the 
papers are presented by leading and in- 
terested persons in the fields of education 
and school librarianship. Careful, thought- 
ful planning has resulted in a series of 
topics interestingly discussed to present the 
thinking of those concerned with the basic 
issues regarding service to school children 
in terms of the requirements of new educa- 
tional goals to meet the demands of this 
second half of the twentieth century. 

Every person who is concerned and inter- 
ested in the new ALA Standards for School 
Library Programs must read these papers 
whether directly participating in school li- 
brary programs or not. School administra- 
tors, curriculum specialists, teachers, public 
librarians (both administrators and _ staff) 
and of course school librarians are directly 
concerned with these two publications. They 
are not only a blueprint of what is to come, 
but they are essential background reading 
if we are to fully understand the tremend- 
ous changes taking place in our schools and 
libraries, both school and public. 
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Space will not permit comment on each 
paper, but special mention should be made 
of the paper by Miss Frances Henne, “To- 
ward Excellence in School Library Pro- 
grams.” Here is the epitome of what we 
are striving for, told forcefully, fascinating- 
ly and frankly. Recognizing the deficiencies 
of existing services, institution and person- 
nel, this paper is an apt capstone to a series 
of papers on basic questions which will in- 
fluence the trend and development of school 
libraries in the immediate years ahead. 
Reviewed by Emerson Greenaway, Director, 
Free Library of Philadelphia. 


x *«* * 


Hanna, Geneva R. and McAllister, Mariana. 
Books, Young People and Reading Guid- 
ance. Harper, 1960. $3.50. Text ed. 
$2.75. 

Two people who have a fine background 
for their subject, Geneva R. Hanna, Asso- 
ciate Professor in the College of Education 
at the University of Texas, and Marianna 
McAllister, formerly Interim Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Association of School 
Librarians for the American Library Asso- 
ciation, have written their ideas regarding 
one of the most popular subjects of our 
times, “books and young people.” Starting 
with a brief history of the literature for 
young people which is available, they ex- 
plore personality traits and characteristics of 
adolescents and relate books to the special 
needs and demands of young people. When 
discussing how to determine the suitability 
and age level of a book, they ask these ques- 
tions: “Does this book have something of 
importance to say to an adolescent ( prefer- 
ably this adolescent)? The second question 
must follow immediately: “Does this book 
say what it has to say in such a way that 
adolescents can understand it?” 

Under the chapter headed “Book Select- 
tion for Young People,” they list the basic 
principles, evaluate both fiction and non- 
fiction, and then give us some good rules 
for selecting adult books for young people. 
This chapter should be of particular value 
for the teacher or school librarian who is 
new to the field. The list of sources, book 
lists, etc. at the end of this chapter is au- 
thoritative and exhaustive. 

Their slant, of course, is for the school 
library; and the authors stress the teacher’s 
responsibility to read and recommend books 
for purchase by the library. They explore 
the use of questionnaires and interest in- 
ventories as means of determining what the 
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high school patron is reading and _ stress 
“teacher-teacher and teacher-librarian con- 
ferences.” 

As a public librarian, I feel that the 
treatment of the subject, “Reading for Es- 
cape” or purely recreational reading, is 
treated in a much too cursory fashion; but 
the practical advice on reading guidance 
and attitudes of librarians and teachers to- 
wards young people is for the most part 
genuinely helpful, and the pages at the end 
which list alphabetically by author all the 
books referred to in the text affords a valu- 
able guide for the uninitiated in young adult 
reading methods. There is also a very com- 
plete index. 

Although simply and sketchily written in 
some parts, the book does afford good basic 
knowledge for anyone in the field. It is 
both inspirational and practical, and it is 
obvious that the authors are well acquainted 
with the books of which they are speaking. 

Much briefer and less comprehensive than 
Literature Study in the High Schools by 
Dwight L. Burton, it has a slightly differ- 
ent slant though many of the same values 
are stressed; and there is a recurrence of 
ideas in both titles. This is more specific- 
ally a librarian’s title whereas the Burton 
title, though actually designed for the teach- 
er of literature, should be read by both 
librarians and teachers. 


Reviewed by Mrs. Audrey C. Biel, Chief, 
Young Adult Services, Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 
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Burton, Dwight L. Literature Study in the 
High Schools. Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton. $4.25. 

In the preface of his book, Literature 
Study in the High Schools, Dwight L. Bur- 
ton describes his intent in teaching litera- 
ture as offering the means of living life 
more fully. The literary experience for at- 
taining this goal “must be developed 
through a gradual process . . . as important 
in the seventh grade as in the twelfth.” 
Thus he justifies the dual nature of the 
book which makes it at once a critical study 
of “imaginative literature for the adolescent” 
and “a book on methods and curriculum in 
literature for the junior and senior high 
school.” 

This dual purpose accounts for the con- 
tents of the book which at first glance make 
it seem overly ambitious, but which on fur- 
ther examination reveal a stimulating source 
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of information that annotated book lists and 
“methods” textbooks often lack. The first 
half of the book considers critically litera- 
ture available for adolescents. The author 
discusses ways in which reading leads to 
fuller life, how through vicarious experience 
pupils gain awareness of human values and 
their own place in life. He relates specific 
books to adolescent interests such as ani- 
mals, sports, adventure, war, and science. 
His discussion is enriched by evaluations of 
titles and authors. Each chapter is followed 
by a useful bibliography, and this in turn is 
supplemented by an appendix containing 
lists of books, publishers, and audio-visual 
materials. 

The last of the book develops into a brief 
“methods” textbook. The author moves 
from a discussion of poetry to methods of 
teaching it. There is a rather disappointing 
chapter on drama, which lacks the practical 
suggestions of the rest of the book. The 
beginning teacher will find help in the dis- 
cussion called “Organizing the Program in 
Literature.” All teachers will enjoy the ex- 
ercise for teaching the short story of which 
the author thoughtfully permits duplication. 

Dr. Burton is aware that high schools 
contain all types of adolescents “in a unique 
experiment in mass education,” and his goal 
is to reach them all. It is to his credit that 
in examining books for adolescents, he 
stresses that they should represent “art 
rather than artifice.” He is also aware of 
“that curious twilight category of books 
which are greatly admired by adults inter- 
ested in books for young people, but which 
are seldom read by the young people them- 
selves.” In commenting on Maureen Daly’s 
Seventeenth Summer, he says that the book 
is usually read “several years before the 
readers are seventeen.” This illustrates a 
fact which both librarian and teacher should 
keep in mind in using the fare offered here 
— that often the most meaningful books for 
young people were not written ——— 
for them. Dr. Burton does recommend, 
however, some pretty rugged material for 
the gifted pupil, and he does not “yap 
the old stand-bys; he analyzes The Tale of 
Two Cities and Ivanhoe in some detail. 

Dr. Burton’s style is lively and informal 
and leaves the reader with the feeling that 
he has access to a notebook of ideas and 
materials kept by a successful and experi- 
enced teacher, useful alike to both librarians 
and other teachers. 

Reviewed by Katherine Rogers, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of English, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo. 
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The Advisory Board for the implementation of the new school library Standards held its 
first planning session in Chicago, December 10-11. The School Library Development 
Project is underwritten by a grant from the Library Resources Council. Mary Frances 
Kennon is the Director of this program, coming from North Carolina where she was 
Associate Supervisor of School Library Services in the Department of Public Instruction, 
She began her work in Chicago February 1. Introducing the members of the board from 
left to right are Miss Kennon, Elizabeth Williams, AASL president, Frances Henne, Alice 
Brooks McGuire, Mary Gaver, Chairman of the Advisory Board, Mildred Nickel, Eleanor 
Ahlers, AASL Executive Secretary, and Ruth Ersted. 
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TWO DOG BISCUITS 


BEVERLY CLEARY 
Illus. by MARY STEVENS 


In this gay little story, the 
four-year-old twins learn that 
Mother was mistaken when 
she said, “Dog biscuits are 
a for dogs.” 

Kec JE Cloth. — Ages 3-6. $2.75 


Ppl Morrow Eagle Library Edi- 


tion, $2.78 net. 











WILLIAM MORROW & CO., 425 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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STANDARDS — A BEST SELLER! 

As of January 2, 1961, the ALA 
Publishing Department had sold 
21,155 copies of Standards for School 
Library Programs. This total is a 
larger figure by several thousand than 
that of the 1945 standards over a fif- 
teen-year period. In addition, 10,764 
copies of the Discussion Guide had 
been sold. 


REMINDER! 

State plans for School Library De- 
velopment Project must be submitted 
to the Advisory Board by June 1, 
1961. Application forms are available 
from Mary Frances Kennon, Director, 
School Library Development Project, 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois. 
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ADVENTURE 
IN THE DESERT 


by HERBERT KAUFMANN 
Illustrated by Eugene Karlin 
This hauntingly beautiful book—a prize 
winner in Germany—is a story of love 
and adventure among the Tamaschek 
tribe of the Central Sahara. Through its 
exciting story, it presents an enlighten- 
ing picture of a proud and independent 
people and their little-known way of 
life. Ages 14-up $2.95 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC., New York 21 














PLAYS & 


CREATIVE 
WAYS 


WITH CHILDREN 
by GERTRUDE KERMAN 


Illustrated by Margaret Zimmerman 
Foreword by John L. Miller, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Great Neck, New York 


“You love dramatics, as distinguished 
from professional theater, and you be- 
lieve wholeheartedly that dramatics 
and children belong together like can- 
dles and a birthday cake,” and Ger- 
trude Kerman proceeds to unfold, 
step-by-step, the creative techniques 
of free and flexible playmaking with 
children. 


“I cannot imagine how anyone inter- 
ested in children’s theatre could fail 
to be stimulated and instructed by so 
eminently direct and penetvative a 
study as Plays and Creative Ways 
With Children.”’—John Gassner, Ster- 
ling Professor of Playwriting, Yale 
University. 


“This is a book for the non-profes- 
sional and the classroom teacher, for 
the specialist in Creative Dramatics, 
for the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced.’’—Grace M. Stanistreet, Chil- 
dren’s Centre for Creative Arts, Adel- 
_ 7 New York. 


“T like the mee eatin you put on 
motivation . . . You build up to your 
play naturally, through very good ex- 
ercises.”’ 
— Winifred Ward, au- 
thor of Creative 
Dramatics for 
Children, and 
founder of Chil- 
dren’s Thea- 
tre, Evans- 
ton, Illi- 
nois. 
$6.95 










— HARVEY HOUSE 
Publishers 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N Y. 
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COWBOY AND HIS FRIEND 
Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh Ang- 
lund. The small cowboy’s imaginary friend 
Bear is the irresistible hero of this enchanting 
companion to The Brave Cowboy, by the 
author-artist of Love Is a Special Way of Feel- 
ing and other universal favorites. Ages 3-7. 
February. $1.95 


EDWARD AND THE HORSE 
by Ann Rand; illustrated by Olle Eksell. A 
horse in a city apartment? What happens when 
Edward actually tries it makes a humorous, 
appealing story told in verse by the author of 
Sparkle and Spin and gaily pictured by a gifted 
Swedish artist. Ages 4-8. February. $3.00 


WHO LIKES THE SUN? 
by Beatrice Schenk de Regniers; illustrated 
by Leona Pierce. A simple, lilting text, full 
of a child’s playful response to sunny days, is 
illustrated with striking woodcuts in color by a 
noted artist. Ages 4-8. March. $3.00 


A HANDFUL OF SURPRISES 
by Anne Heathers; illustrated by Esteban 
Francés. A completely captivating picture book 
in which the five fingers of a clown’s hand 
lead a lively, unpredictable life of their own. 
By the author and artist of The Thread Soldier. 
Ages 4-8. March. $2.95 


’M HIDING 
by Myra Cobn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. In charming and perceptive 
verse, delightfully illustrated, the author of 
Whispers and Wide Awake tells of many 
hiding places dear to children everywhere. 
Ages 4-8. March. $1.95 


A list that’s full of surpripd 


THERE IS A DRAGON 
IN MY BED 


AND OTHER USEFUL PHRASES IN 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


by Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Irene Haas. 
A completely new approach to a dual language 
book combining practical phrases with superbly 
drawn illustrations of hilarious and memorable 
situations. Ages 6 and up. February. $2.25 


RAPUNZEL 
by the Brothers Grimm; illustrated by Felix 
Hoffmann. This favorite old tale of the lovely 
long-haired maiden has been made into a book 
of arresting beauty by the noted Swiss artist 
whose The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids 
and The Sleeping Beauty have won interna- 
tional acclaim. Ages 5-9. March. $3.75 


THE TIDY HEN 
Written and illustrated by Antony Groves- 
Raines. With the same enchanting use of de- 
tail and brilliant color that distinguish Ox 
Christmas Day in the Morning! Mr. Groves- 
Raines portrays the adventures of a beguiling 
tidy hen in his first story for children. Ages 5-9. 
March. $2.75 


PIA’S JOURNEY 
TO THE HOLY LAND 
by Sven and Pia Gillsdter; translated by 
Annabelle MacMillan. Lovely full-color pho- 
tographs and a simple text tell of the fascinat- 
ing trip made by a Swedish photographer and 
his young daughter, Pia, through the land of 
the Bible. Ages 6 and up. March. $3.50 


RODERICK 
by Harry Behn; illustrated by Mel Silver- 
man. Filled with a vivid sense of wood, field, 
and sky, this is a humorous and dramatic story 
of a young crow who leads his flock to safety. 
By the author of The Two Uncles of Pablo. 
Ages 8-12. March. $2.75 


MICHAEL 
AND THE ELEPHANT 


by Ursula von Wiese; illustrated by Irene 
Schreiber; translated by Helen Stirling. 
How a small boy tries to realize his dream of 
taking a circus elephant back to its home in 
Burma makes an amusing story that catches 
the full flavor of childhood. Ages 8-12. March. 

$2.95 
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THE ROBBER GHOST 
by Karin Anckarsvard; illustrated by Paul 
Galdone; translated by Annabelle MacMil- 
lan. A delightful Swedish setting and a fine 
sense of family life enhance this mystery story 
in which two children solve a puzzling rob- 
bery. Ages 8-12. March. $3.25 


THE MILKY WAY 
AND OTHER CHINESE FOLK TALES 


by Adet Lin; illustrated by Enrico Arno. 
Wicked sorcerers, vain princesses, brave young 
men fill these twelve old tales translated and 
retold from original sources and illustrated 
with distinction. Ages 8-12. April. $2.75 


RETURN TO GONE-AWAY 
by Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. In flawless prose and with an 
unerring sense of character and incident, one 
of today’s most gifted writers tells the fas- 
cinating story of the Blake family’s return 
to Gone-Away Lake. Ages 8-12. April. $3.25 


THE HOUSE IN 
TURNER SQUARE 
by Ann Thwaite; illustrated by Robin Jac- 
ques. London, past and present, comes vividly 
alive for Joanna and Audrey — and for the 
reader — as they trace the history of a lovely 
old house. Ages 8-12. February. $2.95 


PLIPPEN’S PALACE 
Written and illustrated by Madye Lee Chas- 
tain. New York City during clipper-ship days 
provides an exciting background to this ap- 
pealing story of the four orphaned Sudleys 
who go there to seek their fortunes. By the 
author of Emmy Keeps a Promise. Ages 9-12. 
February. $3.00 


Spring books for boys and girls 
from Harcourt, Brace ¢7 World, Inc. 


In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


SPACE IN YOUR FUTURE 
by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Gustav 
Schrotter and with photographs. Clearly 
and concisely, an outstanding science writer, 
author of Lifeline and other books, describes 
our physical world, the universe around us, 
and man’s advances in exploring space. Ages 
10-14. April. $3.75 


THE COMEBACK GUY 


by C. H. Frick. A fast-moving, well-written 
story about pole vaulting, in which cocky, 
overconfident Jeff has to learn the hard way 
that you can only lead if people like and trust 
you. Ages 12 and up. March. $3.00 


THE MAN-EATER 
OF SHARK ISLAND 
by Si Podolin; illustrated by Victor Mays. 
A compelling drama, set on the coast of France, 
in which three young people pit their wits and 
energy against a huge shark. Ages 12 and up. 
March. $3.00 


DANGEROUS SPRING 

by Margot Benary-Isbert; translated by 
James Kirkup. A moving and important novel 
for young adults about a family in Germany 
during the last days of World War II, by the 
author of the widely acclaimed The Ark and 
Castle on the Border. Ages 14 and up. April. 

$3.25 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


THE STORY OF NUCLEAR SCIENCE 


by Irene D. Jaworski and Alexander Jo- 
seph; illustrated by Felix Cooper and with 
photographs. The nature of the atom and 
man’s progress in harnessing its energies for 
everyday life are described in detail in this 
comprehensive and readable account. Ages 14 
$4.95 


and up. April. 










Illustrations from There Is a Dragon in My Bed = 





SUMMARY OF MINUTES 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Midwinter Meeting, 
January 29-February 4, 1961 


The four sessions of the AASL Board of 
Directors were presided over by President 
Elizabeth Williams. All but three of the 
twenty members were present for most of 
the sessions which totaled fourteen hours. 
Many committee chairmen presented in per- 
son the reports of their work. 

Miss Esther Burrin, past president and re- 
presentative to PEBCO, reported on the 
three sessions of PEBCO which had been 
devoted to a discussion of the overall ALA 
program. Miss Burrin discussed with the 
Board the nine items considered top priority 
by PEBCO; the Board set priorities for the 
AASL ongoing and needed programs. 

Miss Margaret Keen, AASL representative 
on the ALA Membership Committee, pre- 
sented her report on the work she has done 
attempting to have a school librarian ap- 
pointed to each state membership commit- 
tee, and the problems involved. The need 
for a more direct approach to school librar- 
ians to urge their membership in ALA was 
discussed at some length. 

Miss Charlotte Coye, chairman of the 
State Assembly Planning Committee, praised 
the work of her committee, in session most 
of the preceding dey, and enumerated the 
activities planned to bring about better com- 
munication with the State Assembly to make 
it a more effective part of AASL. 

Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, substituting 
for chairman Mary Gaver, presented the re- 
port of the Standards Committee. She 
pointed out the policy statements indicating 
the responsibilities of the Standards Com- 
mittee and the Advisory Committee to the 
School Library Development Project which 
was Officially set up February 1 with a 
grant of $100,000 from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources. Mrs. McGuire also re- 
ported on the success of the “pilot pro- 
grams” for 1960-61 and announced the ad- 
dition of Mildred Nickel and Janice Bying- 
ton to the Standards Committee. Miss Mary 
Frances Kennon, recently appointed director 
of the School Library Development Project, 
was introduced by the President. She out- 
lined briefly the Project proposal and in 
turn introduced Leila Doyle, assistant di- 
rector. 

Miss Jane Strebel, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Awards and Scholarships, ex- 
plained the project planned by her commit- 
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tee members to survey the states in order to 
ascertain the scholarships given in school 
librarianship by state school library associa- 
tions, PTA groups, and student assistant or- 
ganizations. 

The chairman of the LAD subcommittee 
on Planning School Library Quarters, Mil- 
dred Nickel reported on the plans for the 
Buildings and Equipment Institute July 6-8 
at Kent State University. Miss Nickel also 
discussed with the Board revisions and new 
materials needed in the area of school li- 
brary quarters. 

The editor of School Libraries, Jean Low- 
rie, reported on the meeting of the Editorial 
Committee and requested help in identify- 
ing people and projects for articles in the 
magazine. She outlined tentatively plans 
for 1961-62, which will include a ten-year 
cumulative index. Miss Lowrie and her 
staff were commended for the improvement 
shown in the magazine. 

Miss Sara Fenwick told of the plans for 
the Cleveland Conference both as to ALA 
in general and AASL in particular. The 
latter will include a Wednesday morning 
membership meeting and program, a Wed- 
nesday evening social, a Friday mornin 
State Assembly Breakfast, and_ tours of 
school libraries. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett asked for help in im- 
plementing the use of the resolution on 
“Teacher Education in the Use of Instruc- 
tional Materials,” the work of the Commit- 
tee on Professional Status and Growth. 
Suggestions included: using jointly the sim- 
ilar ASCD resolution, surveying courses that 
are being given in this area, and developin 
guidelines for the kind of courses cooked 
Mrs. Bennett pointed out the wide use of 
the release on the resolutions in the press 
to date and indicated contacts made with 
those concerned with teacher accreditation. 
The Board discussed with Mrs. Bennett the 
needed revision of the AASL membership 
leaflet. 

In her report as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Improvement and Extension 
of School Library Services, Alice Lohrer, 
chairman, discussed plans for subcommit- 
tees. She indicated that progress was be- 
ing made on the librarians and science 
teachers booklet, planned by the Secondary 
School Libraries Committee and the Na- 
tional Science Teachers Association. Miss 
Lohrer reported on proposed activities un- 
der the NDEA, development of school li- 
brary films, and the use of several resolu- 
tions on school libraries. 

Miss Eloise Rue, chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee, reported on the articles 
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tee. She announced that they would sub- 
mit an article to a social education type of 
magazine based on the report of the Stern 
Family Fund Magazine Project, which re- 
port was then distributed to the Board and 
reported on by Mary Louise Mann, chair- 
man. 
Additional Committee Reports 

Mr. Ronald Glens, staff liaison for Cen- 
tury 21, the Seattle Exposition, reported 
briefly on the Library 21 exhibit being 
planned by ALA. Miss Elenora Alexander 
reported on the COO meetings. Other brief 
reports were given by Gladys Lees, Chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee; by Cora 
Paul Bomar, AASL representative to the 
PLA Subcommittee on Standards of Quality 
for Bookmobile Service; by Lois Fannin, on 
the work of the ALA Committee on Inter- 
related Library Services to Students; by 
Mary Frances Kennon, reporting for Othella 
Denman, chairman of the Student Assistants 
Committee; by the Executive Secretary who 
read the report submitted in writing by 
Ruth Foy, chairman of the Elementary 
School Libraries Committee; by Georgia 
Cole, chairman of the Professional Rela- 
tions Committee, who announced the many 
programs and exhibits planned with out- 
side organizations this year; by Eileen Noo- 
nan, chairman of the Grolier-Americana 
Scholarship Awards Committee, who se- 
cured approval from the Board to make 
minor changes in the criteria set for making 
the awards to institutions in school librar- 
ianship. 

Open Board Meeting 

The Friday morning meeting was open to 
interested school librarians and was planned 
as a legislative session. This included a dis- 
cussion of proposed school library legislation 
and the need for an organizational network 
of school librarians in each state to serve as 
a contact and source for supplying informa- 
tion. Miss Germaine Krettek, head of the 
ALA Washington Office, led this discussion, 
assisted by Cora Paul Bomar, member of the 
ALA Federal Relations Committee. Miss 
Krettek also reported on the special meet- 
ing of the Federal Relations Committee in 
Washington in December, to which several 
guests, including school librarians, were in- 
vited; Miss Bomar reported on the NEA 
Legislative Conference, also in December, 
which she attended as the representative of 
AASL as an NEA department. The Board 
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approved the appointment of an ad hoc 
Advisory Committee to the AASL President 
and to work with the Washington Office. 
Miss Sarah Jones is chairman. 

Miss Virginia Mathews of National Li- 
brary Week staff told of the emphasis being 
placed on school libraries this year and the 
articles which will appear in this area. She 
also showed the contents of the teacher’s 
kit of NLW materials. Miss Mathews out- 
lined briefly the proposed awards for school 
libraries planned by McCalls. The Board 
approved the nature and purpose of the 
awards and authorized the President to ap- 
point an ad hoc committee if they mater- 
ialize. 


Other Action Taken 


The Board approved the proposed 
changes in the Bylaws as presented by the 
chairman of the Bylaws Committee, Rheta 
Clark; namely, to add “and a department 
of the National Education Association” to 
Article I; in Article V, Section 5, in the 
duties of the vice-president president-elect 
to add the sentence “He shall serve as a 
member of the Association’s Program Eval- 
uation and Budget Committee.” 

Mrs. Lillian Batchelor, chairman of the 
NEA Affiliation Committee, discussed with 
the Board the proposal for an AASL office 
at NEA. The motion was passed that the 
request be made and that the proposal 
with changes recommended by the Board 
be presented to the NEA Executive Board. 
The Executive Secretary pointed out the 
benefits of NEA departmental status al- 
ready realized. 

After some discussion and revision of the 
statement of “Policies and Procedures for 
the Selection of School Library Materials” 
presented by Jean Crabtree, chairman of 
the Instructional Materials Committee, it 
was approved by the Board. Miss Crabtree 
also reported on her work on the supple- 
ment to the Purchase Guide of the Chief 
State School Officers and announced that 
it would be published in the immediate 
future. 

Other action taken by the Board was as 
follows: approval of a citation to Robert L. 
Amsden for his work in promoting an un- 
derstanding of school libraries; approval of 
the theme of the elementary school library 
program for the February 1962 ALA Bul- 
letin; a motion to send a letter of apprecia- 
tion to Carolyn Whitenack, guest editor of 
the February 1961 ALA Bulletin; the deci- 
sion to request a pre-conference workshop 
for school librarians preceding the Miami 
Beach Conference in 1962; approval of the 
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Librarian’s Code as revised; acceptance of 
the petition of the City, Town and County 
School Library Supervisors for AASL sec- 
tional status. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Eleanor E. Ahlers 


Executive Secretary 


POSITION AVAILABLE 


The position of full-time profession- 
al assistant to the AASL Executive 
Secretary in the Chicago ALA Head- 
quarters office was granted by the 
ALA Executive Board in session in 
November. Any one with school li- 
brary experience is eligible for this 
position in a challenging field and an 
extensive program. Please apply to 
Eleanor Ahlers, 50 East Huron St., 
Chicago 11. 


COVER PICTURE 





Students at Ridgewood High School, Nor- 
ridge, Illinois, use one of the library listen- 
ing rooms for a self test on tape given at 
the close of a unit on Ancient Greece. The 
school is the first one built and organized 
entirely according to the proposals in 
Images of the Future. 
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HOSTAGE TO 
ALEXANDER 
By Mary Evans Andrews 


Decorations and map by Avery Johnson. After 
years of marching across many lands with Alex- 
ander the Great, Damon of Rhodes begins to 
grasp the king's magnificent dream. April. 
Ages 12-16. $3.75 


THE RACE TO THE 

SOUTH POLE 

By William Bixby 

Jacket by Bruno Junker. An account of four 
separate expeditions in search of the South 
Pole, culminating in the exciting race between 
Amundsen and Scott. April. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


THE DRAGON TREE 
A Life of Alexander, Baron von Humboldt 
By Val Gendron 


With 8 pages of halftones from von Hum- 
boldt’s published works. An illuminating bi- 


ography of the great 19th-century German 
savant and explorer. April. Ages 14 up. 
$3.95 


RANCH BEYOND 

THE MOUNTAINS 

By Stephen Holt 

Decorations by Pers Crowell. From the plane, 
Larry thought he saw a perfect ranch — but 
it took two winters of rough work before his 
vision came true. April. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


SADDLES FOR BREAKFAST 

By Janet Randall 

Decorations by Paul Laune. 16-year-old Rob- 
in’s love of horses, her flair for publicity and 
her willingness to work, all help to re-estab- 
lish her cousin’s run-down Sycamore Stables. 
March. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


QUIET BOY 
By Lela and Rufus Waltrip 


Illustrated by Theresa Kalab Smith. A brave 
Navajo boy finds adventure in a desert bliz- 
zard. April. Ages 8-10. $2.95 


ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, N.Y. 18 
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A COMPANION TO 
the SEVENLEEN Book of Young Living 
ane, 
- but Prepared by the Editors of Seventeen magazine 
e his J Foreword by ENID A. HAUPT 
53.25 
Recommended by JUNIOR LIBRARIES as 
“a relaxed guide to room decorating, for 
young girls but suitable also for young 
Rob- marrieds who want an easy, readable 
andl introduction to the subject. With some- 
stab- | thing about period furniture, color and 
bles. painting, special problems or require- 
33.25 ments, plan-making, furniture, drapes, 
pitfalls of buying furnishings, party dec- 
orations, flower arrangements, and easy 
housekeeping. Illustrated with line 
rave drawings.” THE Seventeen Book oF DEc- 
bliz- ORATING. $4.95 
2.95 : 
David McKay Company, Inc. 
119 West 40th Street, N. Y. 18 
18 | 
; March, 1961 
aries 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Report of the Nominating Committee 
January, 1961 

Officers 
Vice-President (President-Elect ) 
One-year term 1961-1962: 
Cora Paul Bomar, School Li- 
brary Advisor 
State Department of Public 
Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Louise Meredith, Supervisor 

Instructional Materials and Li- 
braries 

State Department of Education 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Recording Secretary 
One-year term 1961-1962: 
Mrs. Florence Simmons 
Supervisor, Library Services 
Chattanooga, Public Schools 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Mrs. Georgia R. Cole, Director 
Division of School Libraries 
and Teaching Materials 
State Department of Education 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Directors 
Two-year term 1961-1963: 
Region I 
Marylyn Davis, Librarian 
Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Katherine W. Trickey, Librar- 
ian 

Swampscott High School 

Swampscott, Massachusetts 


Region IV 
Donald N. Bentz 
Asst. Professor of Library 
Science 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 
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Miss Freddy Schader ALA-] 
’ nares 
CHILDREN S BOOKS Elementary School Consultant 
Arkansas State Library Agency§ Profe: 
IN FOREIGN Little Rock, Arkansas prove 
LANGUAGES ae ler 
Oo 
Beautifully illustrated simple books in: — am Sato 
Czech, Danish, Finnish, French, Ger- Mrs. Fern Prior oui 
man, Greek, Hebrew, Hungarian, Italian, Supervisor of Elementary grap 
Polish, Russian, Spanish, Swedish etc. School Libraries ices O 
Each title carefully selected by expert ener ee shi 
librarians for visual and content matter. 1207 Fort Street A 
Boise, Idaho me 
AN IDEAL SOURCE FOR the V 
ORDERING BOOKS Mrs. Maxine Slagowski, in cor 
Librarian ning; 
‘ — THE — ; Idaho Falls High School ferenc 
Sold by title or in special packages for ; 3 ; ; 
the librarian’s and teacher’s convenience Idaho Falls, Idaho —, 
WOrkKI1 
A PROJECT SPONSORED — - it 
BY ALLA. ~— | publi 
Mrs. Fern Davis 
For catalogs write to: itestie ak Eienites throu; 
Package Library of Foreign Pittsburg Unified School the ck 
Children’s Books wie rou 
69-41 Groton Street District ae 
FOREST HILLS 75, N. Y. Pittsburg, California 8 
and | 
Mrs. Mildred P. Frary, Library streng 
Coordinator _ whole 
Los Angeles City Schools Th 
) , P E. 
A wonderful new Astor Book 1205 W. Pico Blvd. AASI 
ax ; Los Angeles, California ALA; 
op . pictur 
A > \ fee ALA Councilors ys 
we F a ht Mary Virginia Gaver, rede 
| ari A NK Professor i on 
rrny L Graduate School of Library sabe 
TY} cy Service sonal 
C } { Rutgers University least 
13 () SW New Brunswick, New Jersey — 
Re Elenora C. Alexander 
CAPTAIN ; ; 
: Director of Library Services 
ORKLE’S TREASURE Houston Independent School 
by HARRIET MICOCCI District 
Illustrated by Dora : s a 
A boy and a girl are shanghaied by a 1300 Capitol 
kindly pirate aboard a mysterious boat, Houston, Texas ] 
bound for a treasure island. An imperti- ; 
nent parrot, a sea serpent, and an out- Rheta A. Clark Kit 
raged dragon are just a few of the other Nancy Jane Day On 
exciting features of this fast-moving ie : Pp 
story. Ages 8-12 $3.95 Sue Hefley N 
An Astor Book published by Laura Martin NE 
IVAN OBOLENSKY, INC. New York 21, N. Y. x “ 
nee Gladys L. Lees, Chairman ™ 
50 School Libraries | March 
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ALA-NEA — WHY NOT BOTH? 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Professional Assistant (recently ap- 
proved ) a secretary and part-time 
clerical help; travel allowance for the 
division President; office space main- 
tained and equipped; telephone, tele- 
graph, stationery and supplies; serv- 
ices of the Public Relations, Member- 
ship, Mailing and Accounting depart- 
ments, the Headquarters Library, and 
the Washington Office; participation 
in conference programming and plan- 
ning; exhibit space at the ALA con- 
ference; eleven issues of the ALA Bul- 
letin each year; the opportunity of 
working with librarians in other fields 
of librarianship; the benefits of the 
publishing program. Above _ all, 
through ALA, school librarians have 
the chance to be identified as a strong 
group which has in recent years 
gained respect and prestige in ALA, 
and has benefited from and given 
strength to the library profession as a 

whole. 

The identity and the strength of 
AASL are within the framework of 
ALA; participation in the total school 
picture lies in NEA. School librarians 
must be vocal and dynamic members 
of both ALA and NEA. You as an 
individual should pay both sets of 
dues. In addition, won’t you be per- 
sonally responsible for bringing at 
least one new member into each asso- 
ciation? 





NLW SCHOOL KIT 
Have you ordered your School 
Kit for National Library Week? 
Only $1. National Library Week, 
P. O. Box 365 Midtown Branch, 

New York 18, New York. 














BOOKS FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


These important books — certain to 
continue in active demand — are 
all recommended by library medi 

and all have been professionally péc- 
ommended for Young Aduls# col- 


lections. 


ROBERT CARSE 


THE MOONRAKERS 

The Story of the 

Clipper Ship Men 
The story of the Yankee Clippers — 
and the men who built and_ sailed 
them. Illustrated. 


LC 61-6192. $4.00 YA 


ELOISE SPAETH 


AMERICAN ART MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES 
A lively, nation-wide guide to Amer- 
ica’s artistic treasures. Profusely illus- 
trated. 
LC 60-10429. 


THE WEAVERS’ 
SONG BOOK 


About 80 of the Weavers’ best folk 
songs, arranged for piano and guitar. 
M 60-1041. $5.95 YA 


$5.00 YA 


MERRIMAN SMITH 

A PRESIDENT’S ODYSSEY 
An eye-witness report of President 
Eisenhower's 100,000-mile journey in 
quest of peace. By the Senior White 
House correspondent, author of Thank 
You, Mr. President. Wllustrated. 
LC 61-6198. $3.95 YA 


BURKE BOYCE 
MAN FROM MT. VERNON 


A novel of George Washington and 
his family against the background of 
war. A Literary Guild Selection. 

LC 61-5681. $4.50 YA 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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SUMMER OF THORNY’S HIDEAWAY 
LITTLE RAIN By Auprey McKim. Drawings by Don 
By AILEEN FisHEer. Drawings by Gloria Lambo. A lonely tree-house in a forest 
Stevens. A summer of drought brings clearing is the key to the solution of a 
famine to the wild animals of a mountain baffling mystery. Ages8 to 12. April $2.95 SCI 
valley. Their moving fight for survival is 
part of the great pattern of life. Ages LION AT LARGE Pot 
“ye wey 
sieadiias npn saene By RICHARD Parker. Drawings by Kurt ss 
’ Werth. A stray lion is an expensive catiol1 
TO RACE AGAIN problem for two children until their Schol 
By ANNE M. GREEN. Drawings by Albert story is believed. Ages 7 to 11. April $2.95 ians | 
Orbaan. Robby must solve the mystery in th 
of the missing horses before Hillcrest ti. 
farm can make a comeback as a racing THIRTY-FOUR ROADS TO ship 
stable. Ages 9 to 14. April $2.95 THE WHITE HOUSE _ 
ate 
: = By ALBERTA P. GRAHAM. Boyhood biog- , 
MOONPENNY LANE raphies of the Presidents, from Wash- W. P 
By Harriet WEED HuBBELL. Cape Cod ington to John F. Kennedy. Illustrated. land, 
is the setting of this story of a sensitive $2.95 1961. 
girl’s seventeenth summer. Girls 12 to 16. 
April $2.95 
THE STORY OF GRIZEL 
By ELISABETH KYLE. The stirring story 
of the 17th-century Scottish heroine who 
helped her father escape arrest by James II 
of England. Girls 12 to 16. April $2.95 
LITTLE ELK HUNTS Th 
BUFFALO “0 
By Jessig BREWER MCGAw. The exciting _— 
story of a Cheyenne boy’s first buffalo Scho 
hunt is told in Indian pictographs and a the / 
simple text. Ages 6 to 10. April $2.95 was 
ship 
Thomas Nelson & Sons Prof 
19 East 47th Street Educ 
Marc 


New York 17, N. Y. eI 
<A 



























AURIANNE AWARD 
ANNOUNCED 


Agnes Smith, author of An Edge of 
the Forest, published by Viking, has 
been named winner of the third Auri- 
anne Award, an honor given to the 
best children’s book of 1959 on ani- 
mal life which develops a humane 
attitude. The committee indicated 
that the artful imagery of the book 
transcends the ordinary animal story 
in this tale of a trusting lamb who 
is protected in the forest by a leop- 
ardess. 


SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITY 


Potenti:.i elementary school librar- 
ians should be reminded that appli- 
cations for the Frederic G. Melcher 
Scholarship for the training of librar- 
ians to work with children must be 
in the hands of the Melcher Scholar- 
ship Committee Chairman, Mae Gra- 
ham, Division of Library Extension, 
State Department of Education, 301 
W. Preston Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land, by the deadline of April 1, 
1961. 


AVAILABLE FROM THE 
AASL OFFICE 


The reprint of the February ALA 
Bulletin entitled “New Educational 
Trends and Media — Their Impact on 
School Libraries” is available from 
the AASL office. This 48-page reprint 
was prepared under the guest editor- 
ship of Carolyn Whitenack, Associate 
Professor, Library and Audio-Visual 
Education, Purdue University. 


March, 1961 





CALDECOTT AND NEWBERY 
AWARDS ANNOUNCED 


Scott O'Dell and Nicholas Sidjakov 
are the recipients of the 1961 New- 
bery and Caldecott Medals for the 
most distinguished children’s books 
published in 1960. The John New- 
bery Medal, given annually since 
1922 for the “most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for 
children was awarded to Mr. O'Dell 
for Island of the Blue Dolphins pub- 
lished by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. The Randolph Caldecott Medal, 
awarded since 1938 to the artist of 
the year’s “most distinguished Ameri- 
can picture book,” was won by Mr. 
Sidjakov for Baboushka and the Three 
Kings published by Parnassus Press. 








For BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 


Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 


1. “bindings are more sturdy and 
attractive.” 

2. “billing is the most accurate.” 

3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive .. . in ex- 


cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
cerns producing Class A library binding.” 
We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 


nN Sue. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, RLLINOIS 











A Wild Goose Tale 


Story by WILSON GAGE 


Pictures by Glen Rounds 


When an “accident-prone” boy meets his counterpart 
in a young goose, something awful is bound to happen! Happily 
it does, in a rollicking story that combines humor 
and fun with a wealth of authentic nature lore. Grades 4 to 6. $2.95 


Also by Wilson Gage 
The Secret of Fiery Gorge 


Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Honor Book, New 

York Herald Tribune 1960 Children’s Spring Book 

Festival. “Authentic nature lore is brought in quite 

naturally to add to the good mystery.”— Library Journal. 
Grades 4 to 6. $2.95 


The Secret of Crossbone Hill 


Illustrated by Mary Stevens. “It has a mystery, 

but it has a lot more, a real feeling for the swamp land 
of South Carolina and its wild life, and a warm 
report of family fun.”— New York Herald Tribune Book 
Review. Grades4to6. $2.95 


Secret of the Indian Mound 


Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Two boys dig for Indian 

relics during a Tennessee vacation. “Excellent 

characterization, lots of humor, and a fine regional 
All bound in cloth flavor.”"— Chicago Tribune. Grades 4 to 6. $2.75 


Send for complete catalog 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY New York Office’ 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 








TOYS TO SEW 
By CHARLOTTE L. DAVIS and JESSIE ROBIN- 


SON. Drawings and diagrams. 


toys. Grades 4-up. $3.00 


CUPOLA HOUSE 


By MABEL LEIGH HUNT. Illus. by Nora S. 


, Easy-to-follow in- 
structions for making dolls, animals and many other 








Three new books in the 


KEYS TO THE CITIES 


series 


THE KEY TO PARIS 
By MARJORY STONEMAN 
DOUGLAS. A vivid introduction 
to France's capital ‘City of Light’’ 
and its fascinating history. 


THE KEY TO BOSTON 


By GEORGE and MILDRED 
WESTON. Scenes and people 
that made American history, and 


Unwin. A warm family story of lively twins in the 
early 1900's. Grades 4-6. $3.25 


BEST FRIENDS AT SCHOOL 
By MARY BARD. Illus. by Inga Pratt. The friend- 
ship between two sisters nearly dissolves when their 
fascinating Hawaiian schoolfriend disappears. Grades 
4-6. $3.50 


STRETCH BOLTON’S ROOKIES 
By BURGESS LEONARD. Illus. by Salem Tamer. 
Stretch’s chance to turn his rookies into a major 


those that give Boston its present 
distinction, become familiar. 


THE KEY TO 

SAN FRANCISCO 

By CHARLOTTE JACKSON. 
How the exciting city on the 
Golden Gate grew and what it 
is like today. 


All illustrated with photographs, prints 
and maps. Grades 4-up. $2.95 each 





league is almost thwarted. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


For young adults from Lippincott's 
adult list 


LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN 
A Novel of St. Catherine of Siena 
By LOUIS DE WOHL. Famous for his fine 
novels of saints’ lives, Louis de Wohl now tells 
the story of the woman who became an adviser 
to Popes in the fourteenth century. YA $4.50 


NO TRESPASSING 
By DON TRACY, co-author of Pride of Pos- 
session. The engaging story of a 16-year-old 
boy who has much to learn about social dis- 
tinctions in a small American town. YA $3.95 











THE DOG WHO CAME TO STAY 
By HAL BORLAND, author of High, Wide 
and Lonesome. Hal Borland tells the true story 
of Pat, the black and white rabbit hound who 
adopted him. YA $3.75 


THE STORY OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 
776 B.C. to 1960 A.D. 

By JOHN KIERAN and ARTHUR DALEY. 
This indispensable volume of facts about the 
world’s foremost sports events has been revised 
to include the Olympic Games of 1960. YA 
$6.95 


Send for free catalogs of books for (1) elementary and junior high, (2) high school. 


PHILADELPHIA e 


March, 1961 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY . 


NEW YORK 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

By Joser Quaprteic. A lively, illustrated pre- 
sentation of the lives of the Apostles, and their 
courageous efforts to spread the Gospel. A com- 
panion book to The Saints and Your Name. Il- 
lustrated by Johannes Grier in full color and 
black-and-white, Ages 9-12, Cloth, April $3.00 


THE CASTLE BOOK 

By Atrrep Duccan. Now the great writer of 
historical novels introduces American young- 
sters to the marvels of the English castle, de- 
scribing its functions in war and peace and tell- 
ing the colorful story of its rise and decline. 
Black-and-white illustrations by Raymond 
Briggs. Ages 9-12. Cloth, April $2.50 


| AM FROM SIAM 

By Tatiana BatkorF Drowne; illus. by Helen 
Meredith. Two Siamese kittens from Thailand 
find the sights, sounds and smells of Brooklyn as 
satisfying as those they knew in their native 
land. By the author and artist of But Charlie 
Wasn’t Listening. Ages 6-9, 3 colors, cloth, side- 
sewn, April $3.00 
FROGS MERRY 

Written and illustrated by Jutrer Keres. A 
delightful picture-story about the frolics and 
escapades of four merry frogs, from their birth 
till the end of their first summer. By the author- 
illustrator of Beasts From a Brush. Ages 3-6. 
8 colors, cloth, side-sewn. March $2.95 


MY VILLAGE IN SWITZERLAND 

By Sonra and Tim Gipat. In the eighth book 
of the My Village series, a young Swiss farmer 
tells what life is like in his industrious little 
country. Ages 9-13. Photographs, maps, glossary. 
Cloth, side-sewn, April $3.50 


THE LITTLE ROARING TIGER 

Written and illustrated by Retner Zimnik. An 
enterprising little tiger is set upon by a mob 
of scheming gangsters in this witty and win- 
ning storybook by the author of Jonah the 
Fisherman, Black-and-white illustrations, Ages 
6-9. Cloth. April $3.00 


A POPPY IN THE CORN 

By Srerta Weaver. A highly engrossing story 
of the reactions of three English children and 
their new “sister,” a 13-year-old French war 
orphan, during a crisis at their home in Corn- 
wall, England. 4-color jacket by Amos Sewell. 
Ages 11-15, Cloth, March $3.50 


ELSA 

By Joy Apamson, The new picture book for all 
ages based on the best-selling Born Free. The 
story of the world’s most beloved lioness, raised 
in captivity and then taught to stalk and kill 
for herself so that she could be set free. 50 strik- 
ing photographs in gravure, Cloth, April $3.50 


PANTHEON BOOKS 
333 Sixth Avenue 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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LET’S IMAGINE 
BEING PLACES 


An Imagication* Book 


Janet Wolff; pictures in 3 
colors by Bernard Owett 


First of a startingly fresh new series. 
Tantalizing questions and bright pic- 
ture panoramas invite a child to im- 
agine his own world — on a farm, or 
a city street, at the beach or in the 
Wild West. ‘‘Gives a child's familiar 
experiences spontaneity .. . sharpens 
his impressions . . . encourages him 
to order his knowings and feelings in 
his own unique way .. . will surely 
delight any child.’"’ — Dr. Leland B. 
Jacobs, Columbia Univ. Large format; 
ages 4-6. $2.75 


*Trademark 


Let’s think about 





JESUS OF ISRAEL 
Marchette Chute 


A distinguished biographer writes a 
deeply moving account of Jesus, his 
life and mission. Like Miss Chute’s 
famous Shakespeare of London, it is 
based exclusively on contemporary 
sources. Virginia Kirkus, in a starred 
review, says, ‘‘When young people be- 
gin to challenge their religious teach- 
ings, this exciting book will capture 
their interest. Nobody, who is not al- 
recdy an extensive Biblical scholar, 
will read this without being first 
somewhat shaken and ultimately 
strengthened in the conviction of the 
reality of the role of Jesus as an his- 
torical and spiritual entity. The beauty 
of style, the reverent approach and 
the unquestioned scholarship will be 
universally appreciated.”” Ages 14 
up. $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON 


300 Park Ave. South 


VIRUSES AND THE 
NATURE OF LIFE 


Wendell M. Stanley, winner of 
the Nobel Prize in Chemistry 
Evans G. Valens 

Senior Staff Scientists of the 
Virus Laboratory, Univ. of 
California at Berkeley 


A clear, basic account of one of biol- 
ogy’s great puzzies—the virus, cause 
of more than half the infectious dis- 
eases of modern man. Written by ex- 
perts, and fully illustrated with elec- 
tron micrographs, photographs, charts 
and diagrams, the book covers the 
virus ‘‘life’’ and structure; its relation 
to genetics and cancer research; im- 
portant new chemical discoveries. Says 
Virginia Kirkus, ‘‘A timely, up-to-date 
study .. . students interested in biol- 
egy and virology will be enlight- 
ened." Ages 14 up. $4.95 


DUTTON’S 
spring 
books / 


RADIO PLAYS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 
TO ACT 


Rose Schneideman 

Here is the first book to recognize the 
young reader’s difficulty in memoriz- 
ing and presenting a script on stage. 
These versatile plays enable the child 
to devote his full attention to read- 
ing, interpreting the dialogues, and 
finding suitable sound effects. By a 
thoroughly experienced teacher and 
author. Ages 10-12. $3.95 


THE LONE WOLF 


Inez Hogan, author-illustrator 
The popular author of over 40 books 
for young readers now tells the story 
of Sheela, an adventuresome wolf cub. 
Becoming a lone wolf because she re- 
fuses to play or hunt unless she is 
leader, Sheela finally learns that she 
must follow before she can be a 
leader. Ages 4-7. $2.50 


N. Y. 10 





THIS SPRING, THE NEW McKAY BOOKS g 


Lure Readers with the Unexpected 


. Surprising changes 


FROM THIS TO THAT 
How Everything Becomes Something. By KEITH W. JENNISON. Illus. An 





trated by Kathleen Elgin. Introducing children to the wonderful 
world of changing forms, climaxed by the change of a little spruce) 
tree into paper. An Easy Reading Book. Ages 5-7. $2. 95*7 


. a dramatic decision A | 


THE ONLY HORSE FOR JAN 
By H. M. DENNesoRG. Illustrated by Horst Lemke. Jan faces a 
serious decision about his little heath pony. By the author of Jan 
and the Wild Horse. Ages 8-12. $2.95 





. a phantom playmate 
YOU AND YOUR SHADOW 


By Bit Severn. Illustrated by Vana Earle. A fascinating journey 
into the realm of shadows which answers the questions all imagina-¥ 
tive children ask. With instructions for many kinds of shadow play. 
An Easy Reading Book. Ages 7-10. $2.75 


. a family mystery 
MARLOWS AT CASTLE CLIFF 


By Hitpa Bonen. Illustrated by Lilian Buchanan. The enterprising 
Marlow children, introduced in Marlows Win a Prize, run into an” 
odd adventure while helping a young American visitor trace his 
British ancestors. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


..a hazardous trek 
THE ROAD TO THE VALLEY 


By VircINIA NIELSEN. Decorations by Vana Earle. The engrossing 
story of Ellen, a young Mormon girl, and her heroism on her peo- 
ple’s historic trek to the Salt Lake Valley. Teens, Young Adults. $2.95 


. challenging jobs for girls 
THE NEW LOOK IN BANKING 


Careers for Young Women in Finance. By ApRIAN A. PARADIS. 
A valuable discussion of the requirements and remarkable career 
opportunities in this field which welcomes young women, with brief 
biographies of women financiers. Teens, Young Adults. $3.50 


. an international championship 
THE BLUFFER 


A Bronc Burnett Baseball Story. By WILFRED McCormick. A new, 
thrill-packed adventure story of Bronce and his teammates, who now 
meet the baseball champions of Canada in Montreal. 

Ages 10-14. $3.00 























.. a ball team’s dilemma 


THE DOUBLE STEAL 
A Rocky McCune Baseball Story. By WILFRED McCormick. Rocky’s 
many fans will welcome this exciting story in which the popular 
young coach must solve a serious problem for his whole team. 
Teens. $3.00 





*Side sewn. ; H 
Pag adventures in and out of this world 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, TIGER BY THE TAIL 
INC. And Other Science Fiction Stories. By ALAN E. Nourse. An exciting 
119 West 40th Street collection of stories from the McKay adult list by one of the finest 
New York 18, N. Y. writers in the field—the cream of his work. Teens, Young Adults. $3.50 











